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PREFACE... 


Tue contents of this little volume 
may be but partially inferred from 
its title. It is an humble tribute to 
the Sunday-school department, of 
one who desires to bless the cause that 
has blessed him. Its character is re- 
ligious. It is intended for a class 
of mind that is deemed most capable 
of receiving impressions. 

In the Sunday-school RIN: it 


will be read by those whose charac- - 


- ters are to be formed. For such, 
facts are wanted, not fiction. 

We hope many will mark the 
religious experience it details, and 


¥ 
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seek the guidance and protection 
of the Providence which it illus- 
trates. The earnest seeker of salva- 
tion may read it to profit. It is the 
sincere prayer of the author, that it 
may prove a blessing to thousands. 
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sa CHAPTER I. 


THE HUDSON—-HOME AND FAMILY OF EDWARD SEYMOUR. 





Tuere is scarce a child or an adulf at all 
familiar with the geography of our country, 
who has not more or less knowledge of the 
Hudson River. Its unobstructed and safe 
navigation for one hundred-and sixty miles, 
together with the variety and beauty of the 
scenery upon its banks, have given it fame 
at home and abroad. Than the cultivated 
fields you see, as you pass over its placid 
bosom, none are more fertile; than its vil- 
lages, none more thriving. The grandeur 
of its hills and mountains is unsurpassed. 
You see, dotting its borders, humble farm- 
houses, the finest specimens of thrift in the 
land. Rising up from the midst of these, 
are stately and splendid palaces, which in- » 
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dustry and wealth have created. The 
whole presents you a picture on which na- 
ture has lavished a profusion of gifts, and to 
which art has added her most splendid em- 
bellishments. 4 

Upon the borders of this river on either 
side are localities which must be ever me- 
morable. They are associated with the 
mighty struggle that achieved. our HE 
independence. — 

A the places noted in the eroke 
tionary war is West Point, where a large 
portion of the American army was en- 
camped, when Arnold turned traitor to his 
country and its cause. 

Tarrytown is the place where Major 
Andre was arrested, when conveying to the 
British the deep-laid plot of the traitor and 
his comrades, which had well nigh been suc- 
cessful. 

Newburgh was the head quarters of Gen. 
Washington, the Commander-in-chief of 
the American army. : 

There are also on its banks, the villages 
of Sing Sing, Peekskill, Fishkill, Pokeepsie, 


Hyde Park, Rhinebeck, Kingston, Hudson, — 


Ken 


& 
ost 
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and many others. These are noted (if not 
for heroic deeds and mighty struggles) for 
the moral and religious character of their 
inhabitants, the enterprise of their popula- 
tion, their schools, their churches, and their 
manufactories. * 4 

In one of these villages, on the eastern 
‘bank of the Hudson, was the home of Ed- 
ward Seymour. The little cottage where 
his widowed mother lived, stood by the - 
river’s brink. From its windows in front, 
vessels could be seen passing up and down. 
Hard by, at the end of the cottage, was a 
creek, emptying itself into the river. Near 
the mouth of the creek was a beautiful 
waterfall. This was backed by a large pond 
of water, the motive-power of mills and fac- 
.tories that stood below. The location of 
the cottage was picturesque in the extreme. 

This wa8- Edward Seymour’s early resi- 
dence. Before Edward’s birth, it was se- 
lected by his father as being advantageous 
to business, and pleasant as a retreat in 
which to enjoy the quiet and bliss of do- 
mestic life. This bliss was not long enjoyed 
% ~ by him. : 


= 
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Edward’s father sickened. The rapid 
progress of a pulmonary disease, soon told 


that wife and family must grapple with the — 


ills of life, without the husband and the 
father. An early removal to the country 
was agreed on, hoping that disease might be 
checked, and life prolonged. The removal 


~ was without avail. Death had marked his» 


victim, and ina few short months — 
father died. -. 

The widow and her two children were 
then alone, and yet not alone—for God him- 

to has said by his prophet, Jeremiah xlix, 
“Leave thy fatherless children, I will 
pas them alive; and let thy widows 
trust in me.” So David says, “The Lord 
reserveth the strangers, he relieveth the 
b sther less and widow.” 

Edward’s mother, finding her advantages 
for her children less in the country than in 
the village before referred to, returned to 
her former home after an absence of four 
years. Here she spent a lonely. widowhood, 
devoting her time unreservedly to the chil- 
dren, giving them such literary advantages 
as her means would allow. 


Pea 
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_Here Edward spent his early days, and 
spent them happily, in the society of an af- 
fectionate mother, and a devoted sister, near 
three years his senior. But there was a 
drawback to the bliss of that domestic circle. 
The voice of prayer was not heard in the 


cottage home, nor were the songs of Zion ° 


sung, nor was God worshiped in spirit and 
jn grath 
Edward’s mothér was not then religious. 
It is true“that Edward was taught to re- 
spect the Sabbath, by going to church, and 


abstaining from play on that day. He was 


also taught , on at evening the Lord’s — 
strictly honest and truth- © 


prayer, and t 


ful. The strictest morality was enjoined 


upon him, both by precept and example ; 


- but the corruption and wickedness of his 


heart, the necessity of repentance and par- 


don of sin in order to salvation, were not 


taught him, and pressed home upon him as it 


’ should have been at the most favorable time 


a. wnat ‘ 
bat: , 
am * oe ? ry Ds 


to receive such instruction. He was not 
then made to feel, by the tender admonitions 
of a mother’s yearning heart, that he had 


sinned, sadly sinned; and that God should. 


” ? 


- > 
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be sought with the Pinest, heart-felt sorrow 
of a true penitent, and in the exercise of a 
simple faith, till his favor was gained. 

The cause for this was not any hostility 
or objection to religion on the part of Ed- 
ward’s mother. It grew out of the instruc- 
tion she had received in early life, and the 
associations into which she had been thrown 
by circumstances beyond her control. Even 
children can realize how fondly they eherish, 
how warmly they are attached ‘to the pre- 
cepts and customs of their parents. — 

It is not surprising that children religious- 
ly educated should be i el inclined. 
So, if instead of practical and experimental 
piety, there be substituted a rigid system of 
morality, and the mind and heart trained to 
consider this as the highest object to be ac- 
complished,—then it is not surprising that 
morality only should be found where vital 
piety ought to exist, and the higher and 
nobler attainments of the Christian neg- 
lected. : 

. This latter was true of Mrs. Seymour. 
Her early precepts, and the pervading ex- 
amples by which she was surrounded in 
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early life, savored more of morality than of 
religion. No wonder, then, that the same 
sentiments should bias the characters of her 
children. 

This, in after life, she deeply regretted, 
and the more so when, from her discovery 
and abandonment of her error, she turned 
earnestly to the ways of the Lord, and 
proved by blessed experience the joys of 
sins forgiven. ~ 


_ How true it is, that parents shape the 


- character, and, to a very great extent, con- 
trol the destiny of their children ! 


“ 


e — 


- CHAPTER IL. 


EDWARD LEAVING © HOME—HIS INTRODUCTION TO nus 
FARM, 


Brrore Bie father died, it was his re- 
quest, should his son live, that at a proper. 
age he should be placed on a farm. With 
this end in view, his education was directed 
_to the most plain and ordinary branches of 
common-school instruction. When ten 
years old, the call was made for Edward to 
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go in the country. His uncle, a wealthy 
farmer, and who had exercised a guardian- 
ship over him in connexion with his mother, 
consented to take him, with a view to his 
becoming a practical farmer. 

With this idea Edward was much de- 
lighted. He had frequently visited his 
uncle; and the thought of a farmer’s life, to 
his youthful mind, was all that he could 
wish. The day arrived; and with glowing 
anticipations of the happiness he should 
realize, when freed from the wearisome 
tasks and rigid discipline of the village 
school, Edward kissed his mother and sister 
“good-by,” and was soon away over the 
hills to his new home. 

My readers must not think that there was 
no more of interest in that separation than 
I have stated. Edward’s young heart, it is 
true, was light and joyful; but the tears of 
his widowed mother, as she stooped over her 
fatherless boy, fell ike the rain drops on his 
glowing cheek; and when she uttered. the 
tremulous and broken “ cood-by,” there was 
an embrace and tremor, that told of the 
throbbings of a mother’s heart. There was 
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a pang a mother only knows, when a boy 
so young goes from the parental roof to 
find a home with strangers or with kindred. 
And there Edward’s sister too, “ dear Em,” 
as he used to call her, was weeping ; for her 
play-mate, her brother, her only brother, was 
going away. 

But Edward was blithe and cheerful as 
he could be: He was thinking all the while 
of the pleasant drive to the ne the large 
brick house he was to occupy, so much 
larger than the cottage by the river side. 
And then to be a farmer; to ride the horses, 
and drive the cows to and from pasture, 
and run among the flocks; to drive the 
team before the oaet to mingle with the 
sowers of the grain, and the reapers when 
harvest should come; to gather fruits and 
nuts: these, with a thousand fancies, made 
the farm seem a little paradise, and all its 
toil mere recreation. ° 

These were the bright dreams and visions 
of childhood. But the realities of life often 
change the picture fancy paints in its begin- 
ning, and experience teaches that disap- 
pointment is mingled in all earthly good. 
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There is not, in fact, enough of earth’s plea- 
sures to make them the object of our affec- 
tions, or to warrant us in seeking to lay up 
our treasure here. Well would it be for us 
if we would learn and remember this lesson 
when young. 

Edward’s roaming fancy continued active 
during his ride to the farm-house. But 
there would come up in the mind occa- 
sionally the image of his mother and sister ; 
and when the echo of that tremulous “ good- 
by” would ring in his ear, there was a mo- 
mentary check to his childish glee. Then 
‘tears would start from his eye. Then, ashe 
would think who would do errands for his 
mother, and bring her wood and water, sad- 
ness would steal upon his spirit, until the 
varying scenery of hill, and mountain, and 
valley, and the anticipation of being a 
farmer would again turn the tide of his 
emotions, and all would be joyous as before. 

For a few days after Edward’s arrival at 
his uncle’s, his childish dreams seemed to be 
realized. The farm-house itself was to him 
an object of great attraction. It was an ex- 

_ tended brick building, standing with’ its 
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gable end to the road, with a large stone 
kitchen attached. In the gable end, and 
‘near its peak, were two circular windows, 
and between them a large flat stone with 
the figures 17 engraved upon it,—so that, 
to Edward’s mind, it had the appearance 
of some of the ancient buildings of which 
he had read in English or Scottish history. 
-Then its enormous fire places, and large 
rooms, its blazing fires, its abundant and 
substantial furniture—all formed a striking 
contrast with the little house he had so re- 
cently left. 

Nor was this all. The water which ran 
from the “pent-stock” at the door seemed 
purer, and the milk so plentiful in the cellar, 
and the famed maple sugar, one of the 
productions of the farm, sweeter than he : 
had tasted at home: surely there was, he 
thought, nothing like it. 

A warm welcome was given to Edward, 
on his arrival, by his aunt, his father’s sister. 
The boys and the girls, of whom there were 
several, and the men employed to do the 
work, all appeared happy toseehim. Then 
the work in which he was engaged was na i 
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to him, and so preferable to the seemingly 
dull and tedious studies he had pursued at 
home and at school. So-Edward concluded 
that his troubles were all at an end, and it 
was just the thing for him to be a farmer. 
But he was doomed to experience what he 
deemed trials, though they might be termed 
very light afflictions. . 

I speak thus, merely to remind my readers 
that our youthful days, as well as riper 
years, have their sorrows. Edward found 
sorrows and disappointments on the farm. 
It was not that he was unkindly treated : for, 
on the contrary, he found a home, and such 
a home as any boy might be proud to find; 
a father and mother there, brothers and 
sisters too. But a farmer’s life is a toilsome 
one. It is no easy task to rise daily with 
the dawn of the morning, and toil hard 
through the live-long day. 

Edward found, on trial, that it was more 
pleasant to be at school, storing the mind 
with knowledge, than to be tugging at the 
hoe, or picking up-stones, or spreading the 
Be hay, or carrying the sheaves in the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun. When the days were 
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long, and the sun was hot, and the work was 
hard, often did Edward sigh for his mother’s 
cottage and the village school. 

But the toils of the farm were not all of 
Edward’s troubles. There was a pain of 
absence now which the little farmer did not 
realize as he rushed from his mother’s arms, 
and the embrace of his sister, to the vehicle 
which bore him away in the spring. Who, 
thathas been called in childhood to leave the 
parental roof for a few months even, cannot 
call up emotions that thrilled his young heart 
when the conviction came—irresistibly 
came, “I am away from my mother,” away 
from her looks of tenderness, her eye of af- 
fection and her voice of sympathy and love? 

How many little acts of kindness done by 
the hand of a mother, of which we do not 
think when at home, come up in our recol- 
lection when away! How many kind ad- 
monitions and affectionate entreaties are 
awakened in our thoughts with a feeling 
of sensibility quickened and rendered acute 
by separation! How often are we grieved 
and wounded, sad and sorrowful, as we think 
of some harsh word spoken in haste, or 
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some act which love and respect forbade us 
to commit ! 

Some little boys and girls may think these 
emotions and recollections are weaknesses, 
which they ought not to exhibit; but they 
are far from weaknesses. They are tokens 
of filial affection which an honest heart is 
proud to acknowledge, and which the truly 
virtuous will cherish, rather than stifle or 
despise. Separation from his mother and 
sister was one of Edward’s severest trials, 
though he had in prospect a return the 
ensuing fall. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ROUTINE OF A FARMER'S LIFE, 


Tue summer passed in the usual routine of _ 
farmer’s duties, and comparatively few know 
how much labor is spent on the productions 
of the farm, or the varied kinds of employ- 
ment connected with ‘ts management. 
There is scarce any calling in life where 
the declaration of God to Adam, (Gen. iii, 19,) 
“Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
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bread,” is so fully and clearly exemplified 
as in the great toil necessary for the proper 
tilling of the ground. We are, all of us, too 
forgetful of the fact, that almost all that 
ministers to our comfort of food and raiment, 


has cost other persons labor and toil, if not. 


sorrow. For example, our fine raiment, of 


which toomany are wickedly proud. Think. 


of the poor operatives, that, in order to fur- 
nish us clothes, are in the confined mills and 
factories, especially of Europe, where chil- 
dren and parents, toiling early and late, 
scarce earn a pittance that will sustain life. 

How few ever reflect on these things, 


when decked in their gay and rich apparel! 


or how few think to offer one single prayer 
for the poor laborer, whose very tears of 
sorrow are often treasured in the beautiful 
fabric that gives them so much of -worldly 
pleasure! So again of the fine bread, and 
fruits, and vegetables we eat. True, God 
causes the grain,.and fruit, and vegetables 
to grow; but then they must be planted, and 


cultivated, and matured with great care and 


toil. Yet all this labor is better than idle- 
ness, for idleness is sin. 
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But you need not object to the farmer 
or farming because it is stated that Edward 
found its labor hard, and: was somewhat dis- 
appointed. You must remember that work 
was a new thing to him; and that children 
who have been accustomed only to pleasant 
studies in school, and to play out of school, 
very naturally find it hard to submit to the 
task of severe bodily labor. 

And then, again, farming with men and 
farming with boys are quite different things. 
Men have matured judgments, are capable 
of appreciating the advantages of such a 
calling, and have strength of body to bear 

Pap under its fatigues. Children are only 
, sscod, in the general, with that which af- 
fords them present enjoyment and gratifica- 
tion. No one, be his employment what it 
may in the business of life, has a more 
honored calling than the farmer. 

Of the peculiar economy of the farm every 
man and boy should try to obtain some 
knowledge; for such knowledge may be ad- 
vantageous in any trade or profession. You 
‘are aware, perhaps, that the farmer, more 
than almost any other person, has his pecu- 
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liar work for certain seasons of the year. 
If he were to suffer permanent interruption 
in any of these seasons, it must be*at a loss. 

To use the phrases employed by farmers 
themselves: there is ploughing time, and 
sowing time, and the time of planting, and 
hoeing time, and haying and harvest; and 
then the “fall work,” and “ winter work,” 
each in its appropriate season. 

Now, in order to reap the harvest there 
must be preparation for it. Just so, in order 
to reap “eternal life,’ we must begin early 
to have the “fallow ground” of the heart 
broken up, the good seed of the kingdom 
sown, and the fruits of grace matured. 

If the farmer were to neglect ploughing | 


and sowing in the spring, he would have 


crops of weeds instead of grain, and fruitless 
fields, and empty granaries, instead of the 
abundance that God giveth the diligent. 
So in spiritual things ; if we lose the spring 
time of life, we suffer an irreparable loss. 
“ According to what a man soweth, (and it 
would be in some sense true, to say ac- 
cording to when he soweth,) so shall he 


reap.” ‘‘He that soweth sparingly, shall 
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reap sparingly, and he that soweth plenti- 
fully shall reap plentifully.” 

We should begin early ; that is, in the 
morning of life; “sow (plentifully) to the 
Spirit,’ and patiently endure, and fondly 
hope for the harvest of everlasting life. 

Let me give you, as briefly as I can, the 
round of duty performed by the farmer. 

Early in the spring he has to repair fences 
and walls, many of which are thrown down 
during the winter by the violence of the 
winds, and the up-heaving of the frost. 
About the first of April the ploughs are set 
to work, turning the sod for the corn and 
the potatoes. These are usually planted on 
what is called sod ground; that is, ground 
that has been in grass for a considerable 
time. Ploughing frequently makes employ- 
ment for both men and boys, for the reason 
_ that very many, if not most, of our farmers 
plough their ground with oxen. It is not 
uncommon, therefore, to see two and three 
yoke of oxen attached to a single plough, 
and then the ploughman must have a driver 
for his team. A boy does this work, and 
walks beside them, urging them on and 
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PLANTING CORN- 
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keeping them in the furrow. Driving re- 
quires both patience and experience. 

The fields which were planted with coin 
the previous year, aré about this time 
ploughed, and sowed with oats. Thus a 
succession of crops, and of the kind named, 
is usually practised by the farmer. The 
_ ploughing done, the corn ground is prepared 
for planting, by harrowing it till it is mellow, 
and then marking it out with a plough into 
squares about three and a half feet across. 
This makes the position of the hills of corn 
uniform, and enables the farmer to plough 
among them. 

The time for planting corn is usually 
from the fifth to the twentieth of May. In 
planting, the little boys, and even girls, some- 
times do essential service. It is no uncom- 
mon sight in the country to see a group of 
children of both sexes, leading on the men 
in the field, with their basins and pails 
glistening in the sun, they dropping the seed 
while the men cover it with their hoes. 

The next work in order after planting is, 
usually, the washing and shearing of the 
sheep; the weather having become suffi-* 
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ciently warm, so that the flocks will not 
suffer from losing their winter dress. This 
is generally a fine time for the younger por- 
tion of the farming*community. Catching 
the poor sheep that run as if they appre- 
hended some evil design toward them, taxes 
their agility and strength to the utmost. 
When caught, to plunge them into the 
water is a difficult feat sometimes; and it 
often happens, that in the struggle the boys 
find themselves in the stream where they in- 
tended the sheep should be, the animal es- 
caping. 

The flocks are generally driven to some 
running brook, and then, notwithstanding 
their plaintive bleatings, are submerged in 
’ the stream, all but the head. The wool is 
saturated with water, and squeezed by the: 
hand until sufficiently cleansed. They are 
then driven home again to the pasture, 
several days necessarily elapsing for the 
drying of the fleece, when they are sheared. 

Soon after this the corn is fit to plough 
and hoe. Indian corn requires hoeing two 
or three times. By this process the grass 
‘and weeds are all removed, and the hills are 
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formed to support and nourish the stalks. 
This accomplished, the fields of clover are 
ready to be mown, and,the making of hay 
begins. The grass, after being cut by the 
sythe, is spread as thinly over the ground 
as possible, that it may be the better cured 
by the action of the sun upon it. When the 
grass is quite green, two or three days of 
turning and drying it are necessary to hay- 
making. 

Then follows the harvest. First the rye 
is gathered, which ripens earliest. Then 
the wheat and barley; the last summer 
grain being the oats. The harvest is a sea- 
son of severe labor to the farmer. Aside 
from the heat of the weather, which is 
generally extreme, the different crops of 
grain just referred to, ripen so near each 
other, that one is scarce out of the way be- 
fore another calls loudly for the reaper. It 
is expedient that grain should be housed as 
soon as possible after it is cut, to avoid the 
consequences of getting wet on the one hand, 
‘or of excessive ripeness and shelling out on 
the other. Such labor in the extreme heat 
of summer is no easy task. 
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It is a great day of rejoicing with the 
farmer and all hands when haying and har- 
vesting are over ; when the grass and grain 
are snugly stored in barns, or in stacks. 
They feel that the burden of the year is 
passed. But this period by no means ends 
their labor. After perhaps a single day of 
rest, and sometimes not even that, you will 
find them again at work. Potatoes are to be 
dug, and the ploughs started, to prepare for 
the sowing of the fall and winter grain. 

After the fall sowing, comes the gathering 
of apples and nuts; the digging of late crops 
of potatoes; and then the husking of the corn. 

In securing this latter crop, some con- 
siderable preparation is necessary. Gen- 
erally in the month of October the corn is 
either topped, as it stands in the field, (the . 
stalks being cut off just above the ear,) or 
else it is cut up near the ground, and placed 
in shocks, where it stands and ripens. 

By this process, large quantities of stalks 
are secured, as a valuable food for cattle in 
the winter. Cutting it up from the ground, 
while it does not prevent the ripening of 
the ear, preserves the juice in the stalk, and 
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makes it highly nutritious. Then the corn 
may be husked out, as opportunity offers, 
previous to the falling of the snow. Now 
comes a repair of fences for the winter. 
During the winter season the farmer is 
employed in taking care of his cattle, thresh- 
ing his grain, and carrying it to market ; 
drawing and cutting up his firewood, and 
many other duties of like character, which 
keep him busily employed. Consider now 
for amoment how muchlabor and toil are re- 
quisite to produce the common luxuries and 
comforts of life. How true it is that “man 
eats his bread by the sweat of his face.” 
Still, the careful and apt farmer may find 
ample time for the relative duties and social 
‘enjoyments of life; for the service of Him 
who fills his barns with plenty, and who 
crowns the year with his goodness. How 
much we owe to the hard-working farmer ; 
how much more to God, without whose 
blessing he would plough, and sow, and 
labor in vain ! 
“Sing to the Lord! exalt him high, 
Who spreads the clouds along the sky; ° 


: There he prepares the fruitful rain, 
Nor lets the drops descend in vain. 
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He makes the grass the hill adorn: 

He clothes the smiling field with corn ; 
The beasts with food his hands supply, 
And the young ravens when they cry.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


RETURN HOME—FRANK MILLER—THE SABBATH SCHOOLI-—— 

EXERCISES ON THE SUBJECT OF RELIGION. 
Let us now return to Edward. He spent 
four years successively on the farm, being 
allowed three months in each winter to 
return to his home and go to school. It 
was then determined that a whole year 
should be given him, to complete his educa- 
tion; and also, that this year, should be 
spent at the home of his mother. This 
brings us to a period in Edward’s history 
fraught with interest. 

A short distance from Edward’s house, 
and just across the bridge that arched the 
creek of which we have spoken, lived 
the family of Mr. Miller. In this family 
were several children; and among them a 
boy, the youngest of the family, about Ed- 
ward’s age. 
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We wish to introduce Frank Miller here, 
because of his frequent association with 
Edward in the course of our story ; as also 
from their intimacy, and the attachment 
each bore to the other. Associated at 
sghool, when six or seven years of age, 
and living in such close proximity, there 
was aconstant and uninterrupted friendship 
and fellowship between the two. 

As soon as the plan was fixed for Ed- 
ward’s schooling for the year, and he had 
fairly begun, Frank and himself began to 
lay plans for their improvement, as well as 
their sports. They had always acted in 
concert, and ties were strengthening be-. 
tween them as time passed. 

It so happened that some of Mr. Miller’s 
family were members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and very consistent ones 
too. When it was asked what the boys 
should do, it was suggested by Mrs. Miller, 
as a part of their Sabbath day’s employment, 
that they should attend the Sabbath school. 
The proposition was no sooner made than 
agreed to. 

“During one of the s summers ‘that Edward 
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had spent on the farm, he had attended such 
a school, for the first time in his life. The 
son of an aged Methodist preacher, resid- 
ing in the neighborhood, sent to the neigh- 
boring farm-houses a request that the 
children might come to his house on Sab- 
bath morning, to be instructed in the Bible. 
Though the invitation was general, a few 
only were found in attendance when the 
Sabbath came. But among these few was 
Edward. Here began the good work in 
his heart, of which we shall see more here- 
after. 

‘Had Sabbath-school teachers in general 
no more encouragement than had this 
worthy man at this time, most of them 
would despair of accomplishing much. But 
he had been taught the lesson that every 
Sabbath-school teacher should learn, name- 
ly, “ Not to despise the day of small things.” 
He lived in a small country village, with 
perhaps eight or ten houses around him; 
while able farmers, with large families, oc- 
cupied the surrounding country. 

Though, as before said, the call was gen- 
eral, and a hundred children might have 
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come, but for the general opposition to re- 
ligion prevailing there, some half a dozen 
only comprised his Sunday school, and these 
were chiefly from the farm-house of Ed- 
ward’s uncle. - 

The teacher, and his devoted wife, both 
since gone home to heaven, labored for the 
souls of these children, and labored not in 
vain. Nearly all of this little company now 
living, are prominent and worthy members 
of the Church of God. Numbers of the same 
neighborhood, who laughed at the idea of 
“ being taught religion” in a Sabbath school, 
and whose parents approved their jests, 
have grown up in profligacy, or died in 
their sins. “In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thy hand ; 
for thou knowest not which shall prosper.” 

When the Sabbath came, after the pro- 
mise made by Edward and Frank to Mrs. 
Miller, true to their word, the two boys 
were seen going up the hill to Sunday 
school. This was an errand fraught with 
blessings to them both. The interest in 
behalf of these blessed institutions was less 
general then than it is now. 
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Such were the wants of the school, that 
both were received; and to their mutual 
surprise and gratification, each was fur- 
nished with a class of boys. 

This, as it will be readily perceived, was 
not as it should have been, for the interest 
of the Sabbath school. Boys of such an 
age should find in every school a Bible 
class in which to’enter. Persons more 
matured and experienced should be found 
willing to devote themselves to the im- 
portant work of Sunday-school teachers. 
But of a truth Edward and Frank were 
gainers, if their classes were not. The 
Sabbath school became to them a matter 
of great interest. Often was it a theme 
for conversation, and its lessons gave them 
frequent employment in the study of the 

Bible. 
' Neither of them had at this time any ex- 
perimental knowledge of religion, yet each 
was every day feeling more and more its 
necessity and importance. 

Their introduction to the Sabbath school 
made them acquainted with the minister 
and many pious persons. These persons 
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took occasion, as they had opportunity, to 
encourage them in their efforts; and to 
press home the truth, that if they were 
Sabbath-school teachers they should know 
by experience something of what they 
taught. The necessity of this was icreas- 
ingly realized every day; and to Edward 
it was the opening of a new page in his 
history. 

Frank was used to conversations on 
practical piety. The terms repentance, 
pardon, and the like, essential to salvation, 
were words familiar to him. He under- 
stood to some extent their meaning; but to 
Edward, much of it was as the “hand- 
writing upon the wall, which the king could 
not interpret,’ and yet which made him 
‘tremble. ; 

His associations, as you have already 
learned, were with the moral, not the re- 
ligious. But if he did not know, he was 
learning. 


The following winter was marked by a 
_ gracious revival of religion in the village - 


where Edward lived. Seemingly the pro- 
vidence of God had led him to the Sabbath 
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school, with a design to his conversion. 
He had gotten as it were into the fold, and 
was beginning to feel the good effects of the 
care of the Shepherd. The truths with 
which he came in contact in the Sabbath- 
school room, began “to distill as the dew” 
upon his heart. 

The revival of which we spoke, com- 
menced in a church neighboring to the one 
where Edward and Frank were engaged as 
teachers. Among its early subjects were 
two lads, both their school-mates. Conver- 
sations with them on the subject of religion, 
together with the drawings ef the Holy 
Spirit, and the powerful influences of the 
Sabbath school at this juncture, brought 
both in a fair position to become subjects of 
God’s saving grace. 

But to Edward there were formidable 
difficulties apparent. There was a vague- 
ness, a darkness, a mystery about religion, 
a something he could scarcely comprehend, 
that deterred him. He did not then know 
his ignorance was in some sense the igno- 
rance of every unconverted person. Every 
unrenewed man is in a state to inquire, as 
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did Nicodemus of our Lord, “ How can a 
man be born when he is old?” 

Among the thoughts which troubled him 
were these. He was a boy, too young alto- 
gether to become religious. This course he * 
thought his friends would not like, and at it 
his associates would laugh and jest. Then 
he was to be a farmer, too, and intended to 
return to his uncle’s; and surely, he thought, 
he never could keep his religion on the farm, 
it would be folly to attempt it. Thus, and 
with many similar suggestions, did the ad- 
versary try to prevent him from making up 
his mind to seek the Lord. 

But there was another thing that operated 
powerfully on Edward’s mind; and a mat- 
ter, too, which is often in the way of young 
persons seeking religion. Frank, his most 
intimate associate, notwithstanding his deep 
convictions of the Holy Spirit, would not 
join him, and come out and seek religion, as 
all true seekers should. Edward’sentreaties 
with Frank were, for a time, unavailing, and 
this was a bar to his progress. Frequently, 
when at the evening meetings, so powerful 
were his convictions that he would well-nigh 
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rise upon his feet to go forward with others 
to the altar of prayer. Then, from the force 
of temptation, would he’yield the point again, 
and say, to-morrow night will do. 

What a mercy was it that God did not 
withdraw his Holy Spirit from Edward, 
while thus trifling with its influences! 

Things continued very much in this way 
some two/or three weeks, both the boys feel- 
ing that religion was a thing they needed. 
Frank had his reasons for not seeking God 
at once, and Edward was influenced by 
Frank’s delay. All the while, the work of 
revival was increasing ; and other churches, 
besides the one where it commenced, were 
beginning to share in its gracious influences. 
Every day it was found that some new sub- 
jects were evidencing their desire for salva- 
tion, or testifying joyfully that Jesus had 
power on earth to forgive sins. Among 
these were several teachers of the Sabbath 
school. : 

The minister who had charge of the church 
at this time, was of the right.stamp. He 
was a man of God, and well calculated to 
care for and promote just such a state of 
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‘things as then existed. It wason a Wednes- 

day evening, the congregation met, as they 
were wont to do, to worship. Such was the 
general interest on the subject of religion, 
and such the multitude of hearers, that the 
audience room of the church was occupied 
instead of the basement, as on ordinary oc- 
casions. 

Edward and Frank were there, side by 
side,.each under deep conviction for sin. 
But the very fact of their being in the au- 
dience room of the church, well-nigh proved 
a formidable obstacle in the way that eve- 
ning. Like too many others, they began to 
think it was altogether too public a place to 
seek religion there. Wicked shame and 
pride well-nigh triumphed. 

The sermon ended, the prayer-meeting 
was begun. As is the custom in many 
churches at the present day, the minister in- 
vited all who were anxiously desiring salva- 
tion, and who were resolved to seek it, to 
come forward and kneel at the altar for the 
prayers of God’s people. He urged that 
they should boldly declare their purpose “to 
be on the Lord’s side.” Many arose in dif- 
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ferent parts of the church and went forward. © 
But Edward and Frank were not among 
them. 

A few moments’ delay, and Edward, with 


a sort of feeling that something must be 


done, turned to Frank, and said, “Come, go 
with me; go I must, and go I will.” 

O what a struggle of heart was there! 
Satan tried his best to oppose. The sug- 
gestion, “Too young, too young,” came up in 
his mind in an instant, and more difficulties 
were presented in a few moments than could 
be penned here in an hour. And then 
Frank would not go. Edward paused 
again, and, as though it must be now or 
never, and with a shaking of every limb in 
his body, and with streaming eyes, he rose 
from his seat and went forward. 

The altar was already full, but there was 
a placé upon the floor hard by. It was all 
the same to Edward. There he knelt, and 
with an anguished heart for having sinned 
against his God, he wept, and prayed, and 
entreated God, for Christ’s sake, to have 
mercy upon him. Soon there gathered 
around him several pious friends, each anx- 
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ious to instruct him, and all earnestly be- 
seeching God in his behalf. He was told 
that Christ was the sinner’s only hope and 
refuge, and was exhorted to trust in that 
Saviour, as one not only able, but willing— 
and willing now to save him. 

_An hour passed, and fervent were the 
prayers offered, amid the sobs, and sighs, 
and groans of the penitents. The hour of 
closing the meeting came, and as the minister 
was engaged in the concluding services, the 
tumult of Edward’s heart ceased. His tears 
flowed no longer; there was a calm within, 
a quiet, peaceful feeling, new and strange to 
him. He knew not what it was. It was 
different from what he imagined religion to 
be: for he concluded that if he were con- 
verted he would experience some wonder- 
ful display of divine power ; perhaps see 
some glorious vision, or be well-nigh over- 
powered with the presence and glory of the 
Lord. He had not yet learned the truth, 
“ Being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Experienced Christians gathered around 
him, and seeing his quiet look in contrast 
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with his recently agitated appearance, told 
him that they doubted not he had found 
favor with God. - This Edward was. un- 
willing to doubt, and yet afraid to believe. 
It was not what he expected to experience; 
though he confessed he did not know what 
his feelings should be, and therefore soon 
admitted the fact, that he had found — 
with God. 

No doubt he had; but the enemy, the 
tempter, will not leave us if he can do us 
harm. If he cannot destroy us at once, he 
will try to torment us; and so it was in the 
case of Edward. 


CHAPTER V. 


FURTHER EXERCISES OF MIND—HAPPY EXPERIENCE, 


Many were the warm congratulations which 
Edward received the night after seeking 
God in the great congregation. His heart 
felt, for a short time, as though its troubles 
had ceased forever. His distress of mind 
was gone; the burden removed from his 
spirit. The minister came and spoke to 
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him, and invoked-on him God’s blessing. 
The old members of the church took him 
by the hand and entreated him to be faith- 


ful; and many were the wishes that he . © 


might live long, and be very useful in the 
world. 

But a sudden and unexpected trial met 
him at the very beginning of his Christian 
course. Ashe passed out of the door on his 
way home, no sooner had he stepped across 
its threshold than, quick as thought, he was 
enveloped in a darkness of mind, more dis- 
tressing and painful than any he had before 
experienced. The subtile tempter came. 
The first impression he gave, was to this 
effect: “You are deceived.” “You have 
not experienced religion.” “You are de- 
ceived, and you are a deceiver too.” “You 
told the minister and all those friends that 
you had found the Saviour, and you have 
not.” as 

The sudden transition from the calmness 
_ just before felt, to the wretchedness then en- 
dured, can be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. Poor Edward had all his sorrow 
back upon his soul again, and additional dis- 
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tress from thinking he had deceived so 
many good people. 
He was joined by a friend who was going 


~ . the same way homeward—a pious friend too. 


Edward said nothing to him of the agony he 
felt within, though his friend kept repeating 
his congratulations, and bidding him God- 
speed. Every word was as a dagger to 
Edward’s heart. He was, all the way home, 
revolving in his mind what he should do. 

In his conclusion, he was doubtless guided 
by the Holy Spirit; for though he was in 
darkness, yet was he not forsaken of God. 
The cloud had intervened that the subse- 
quent sunlight might be more clear and 
glorious. Edward has again and again 
thanked God for this severe and early trial. 
The conclusion to which he came was this :— 
he resolved, that if he were deceived as 
to obtaining favor with God, and if there 
were yet such a thing as mercy left for him 
he would obtain it. If he had deceived the 
minister and God’s people, he would honest- 
ly, as far as in his power, undeceive them. ° 
He determined that he would never rest, 
day nor night, till he had the assurance in 
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his heart that he was accepted of God, 
which he then believed God would give 
him if he sought aright. This resolution 
was repeated in a well-nigh audible voice ; . 
and with this purpose Edward sought his 
room to spend the night in prayer. 

Edward’s mother, at this time, knew 
nothing of his exercises of mind on the sub- 
ject of religion. His first thoughts were 
that she should not know of them. He 
found on his arrival home that his mother 
and sister had retired to bed. The lamp 
was burning for him, and taking it he 
hastened to his chamber. He threw him- 
self upon the floor, and wept, and prayed, 
and entreated, that God would come and 
_ now have mercy. For an hour he prayed 
thus, and he felt that his anguish was well- 
nigh insupportable. He felt that he had 
been so great a sinner; and then he had 
sinned against God sometimes, as he sup- 
posed, in being naughty to his widowed 
_ mother. Loving her as intensely as he did, 
this was one of the things that preyed 
powerfully on his mind. 

In his desperate state of ee he thought 
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he might be relieved of this. He could 
have access to his mother, and she could 
forgive him anything he had done wrong to 
her. With this thought he sprang from his 
knees, and hastened to her bedside. Wak- 
ing her, he threw his arms around her neck, 
and confessing he had grieved her often, be- 
sought her pardon. This, as may be sup- 
posed, was as readily granted as asked, 
while the tears she shed, and the kiss she 
gave, told him how kindly and sincerely she 
forgave him all. — 

But all this was not sufficient to relieve 
his distress. There was still the conviction 
of God’s displeasure, and Edward went back 
to his room again, and cried for mercy. 
Soon, however, he returned to the bed-side 
of his mother, and besought her to come and 
pray for him. 

This was an appeal which his kind mother 
least expected. She was herself destitute 
of the great blessing her son was seeking ; 
but a mother will do when she can, and all 
she can, for a child in distress. She came 
to Edward’s room, fell upon her knees be- 
side him, and united her prayers with those 
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é 
of her penitent boy. It was saying, in 
effect, “’Tis all that I can do.” 

The night wore away, and each passing 
hour marked the intensity of Edward’s feel- 
ings and the fervor of his prayers. Morn- 
oe came ; he still was seeking God. With 
the day-dawn he went out to a little barn 
on the end of the lot, and made this a place 
of prayer. In the loft, at one corner of the 
building, was a small hole in the side, 
through which the light penetrated. Avail- 
ing himself of this, he took his Bible from his 
pocket, and would first read some precious 
promise, and then plead it with the Lord. 
An hour or more was spent there, but he 
found no comfort. He left the barn to go 
to the house again. 

In doing this he passed a kitchen attached 
to the house, which was seldom used. From” 
the impulse of the moment Edward turned 
into this apartment, and the position of the 
door being such, if open, as to screen him 
from the view of any that might chance to 
pass, he threw himself upon his knees behind 
it, and. prayed for mercy. Here another 
hour was spent, but he found no com- 
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fort; and then he sought his room again. 
Thus he spent the whole forenoon, going, 
at intervals, from the room to the barn, from 
the barn to the kitchen, and from thence 
again to his room, making each in its turn 
a place of prayer. > 
About twelve o’clock on Friday, an aunt, 
a pious woman, called at the house. ~ She 
soon found that something was the matter, 
and when the story was told her she under- 
stood it well. Coming to the kitchen, and 


‘finding Edward on his knees behind the 


door, and ascertaining his peculiar exercises 
of mind, she told him that his trouble arose 
chiefly from temptation. She went on to 
describe to him how persons seeking religion 


~ could be tempted by the adversary, as well 


as those who had obtained it. She exhorted 
him to cast himself on the mercy of the Sa- 
viour without reserve, and at once claim 
that promise wherein he says, “ Him that 
cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast 
out.”” 

This was new and strange to Edward—- 


‘the idea of such a tempter, and at such a 


time as this. He rehearsed to this lady his 
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experience at the church the previous even- 


ing, what a change took place’in his feel- 
ings; how calm and tranquil they were at 
one time, and then how suddenly he lost his 
peace, as also how great was his grief, 
from the fear that he was a deceiver. He 
was soon led to discover that the Tempter, 
with whom he was engaged, was indeed 
a subtle foe. 

This conversation gave Edward’s heart 
fresh courage. His aunt departed, leaving 
him alone to pray. - . 

While here at this time upon his knees, 
with heart uplifted to God, and soul panting 
to be saved from sin, the thought flashed 
across his mind, you have God’s promise 
now, trust him now; he does save you. 
His heart responded, he does; and for a 
moment there was hope. But it was quickly 
succeeded by despair. Then was his prayer, — 
if possible, more fervent than before, “ Lord, 
it must be done, and now; and all his 
efforts were put forth to lay hold upon 
(Christ “just then,” as the only hope set 
before him. a 

In a few moments the conviction came 
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again, “He does save ;” and the heart res- 
ponded, “ He does!” 

Light beamed for a moment clearer than 
before, but quick came the overshadowing 
cloud. He made another effort; and as a 
drowning man would, with a sort of phrensy, 
grasp at the shadow of deliverance, so Ed- 
ward,—with a kind of desperate venture, 
and a feeling akin to this, , Lost or saved, 
I will trust him, this is all that I can do,’— 
so in the distress of his soul did he throw 
himself at the feet of his Saviour, and en- 
deavor to rely on his merit alone. 

During this ardent struggle of soul, first 
light would spring up, and hope, and peace ; 
and then the darkness would follow, as faith 
wavered. Here was an alternation of hope 
and fear,—“ He does save; “ He does. 
not ;’ and this perhaps for an hour or more. 
But light was gradually increasing. His 
transition was like the opening of day— 
brighter and brighter, as the sun rises higher 
in the heavens; its beams, as they spread, 
dispelling every mist through which they 
penetrate, till, full orbed, its brightness is 
seen above the horizon, and all darkness is 
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So rose and so shone the Sun of 
Righteousness on Edward’s heart. 

With a rapture equal in intenseness to 
the sorrow he had felt before, he ran to his 
mother and sister, declaring that God, for 
Christ’s sake, had pardoned his sins. O! 
the struggle of that night and day !—yet 
what arecompense! Satan was fairly van- 
quished ; the child had conquered, but con- 
quered in God’s strength. 

God manifested the. power of delivering 
grace, and showed in this instance, as he 
has done a thousand times before, the truth 
of the word spoken by David, “Call upon 
me in the day of trouble; I will deliver 
thee.” Psalm 1, 15. 

Edward could now sing, and feel while 
he sung:— 

“ My God is reconciled ; 
His pard’ning voice I hear: 
He owns me for his child; _ 
I can no longer fear : 


With confidence I now draw nigh, 
And Father, Abba, Father, cry.” 


This was a new era in Edward’s life. 
He was young, it is true, but not too young 
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to seek religion. None can reason 
doubt, in tracing these pages, that his co 
viction for sin was deep, and pungent; his 
repentance sincere; and his efforts to be a 
Christian (young as he was) ardent and 
rational. 

God crowned his efforts with success, 
and gave him a clear witness of the pardon 
of his sins. 

Here was “a seeking God” with all the 
heart. Here were resolutions, and purposes, 
and endeavours, such as should characterize 
a genuine seeker of salvation. Not that 
there was any merit in Edward’s repent- 
ance, or prayers, or perseverance ; none in 
the least: but he was diligently approach- 
ing Christ in these exerCises, with a view to 
rely on him, “in humble- confidence of his 
ability and willingness to save him.” How 
far he was successful you may judge. 

Have you thus sought God, reader? If 
not, go thou and do likewise. 
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RELIGIOUS CONDUCIT—CONVERSION OF FRANK MILLER— 

PB CE IN THE DISCHARGE OF DUTY. 
ch course in seeking religion, soon 
became a matter of talk in the neighbor- 
hood, and to many, of great surprise. All 
eyes were upon him, to see if they could 
discover any change in his life and conver- 
sation. ‘ They wanted. to see if he was go- 
ing to live his religion. 

The wicked interrogated him ; and many 
predicted that as he was so young, he would 
not hold out long. Thus it is: the world 
expects all who profess to be Christians to 
set a proper example, and they ought to do 
it. By not doing this, many professing 
religion have done injury to themselves, and 
irreparable injury to the cause of Christ. 
Edward soon found, notwithstanding he 
felt in the warmth of his first love as though 


“ He never should grieve, 
He never should suffer again,” 


% ; CHAPTER VI. 


that, while it required all the energies 


of body and mind to “secure” religion, it . 





os 
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also required a great effort to retain it. 
He had now fairly begun to live a Chris- 
tian life. He aimed to keep in his heart a 


‘consciousness of God’s favor, to walk in 


the light of His countenance, and to do all 
his holy will. 

He soon discovered that he must practise 
self-denial in many things; that he must 
keep a strict watch over his spirit, words, 
and actions; that he must { frequently study 
his Bible, and especially be found often at 
the throne of grace in prayer. 

It could hardly be supposed that a youth 
like him would not inadvertently sometimes 
step aside. His errings, however, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, were always a 
source of deepest regret to his own soul. 

It was a rule with Edward from the be- 


ginning, whenever he became conscious of 


having spoken a word, or done an act, or 
neglected to do a duty, which caused him 
to apprehend God’s displeasure, never to 
leave the place of prayer, if possible for him 
to stay, till God restored the witness of his 
favor. 

It would be well for every Christian, 
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young or old, to adopt such a rule as this. 
Such a course, on the part of Edward, 
kept his heart warm in the Saviour’s love. 
Carrying out such a purpose caused a con- 
stant growth in grace and in the divine life. 

But we must not entirely forget Edward’s 
friend, Frank Miller. He had hesitated to 
go with Edward the night he started in 
good earnest to seek God, but God followed 
him-by his Spirit. In less than a week 
from the time of Edward’s conversion, he 


and Frank both were walking pleasantly 


together in the way to Heaven. Frank 
also found the Saviour, and both rejoiced 
as they had never rejoiced before. If Frank’s 
hesitancy restrained Edward from starting 
sooner than he should or did, now Edward’s 
advance influenced Frank to follow. 

It is often the case in times of revival, 
that persons under deep conviction for sin 
are restrained from seeking God by the 
backwardness and hesitancy of some friend 
or acquaintance. It is often said, if such 
a one would lead the way, how quickly I 
would follow. This is wrong: every one 
should seek to be a hero or heroine in the 
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matter of seeking religion; that is, each 
should strive to be first and foremost. Each 
one has an influence, and it will savor either 
of life or death, on those who feel it. — 

Edward now began to consider what he 
could best do, to promote his spiritual wel- 
fare. From the peculiar situation of his 
mother’s family, it was apparent that there 
would be many duties for him to, perform 
that might not devolve on another so young 
as he. In respect to many of these duties 
he found a severe trial. He was not the 
proper head of the house, and yet the con- 
dition of the family had forced him to act 
as such, in many things. He had already 
done much that his age and inexperience 
did not warrant. This served to increase 
his embarrassment. He would now ask 
himself if he should say grace at meals; and 
though he felt it a cross, yet he could do it 
when alone with the family. But should 
they chance to have company, what then ? 
There was a conviction,’that if it was a 
duty when they were alone, it was always 
a duty: and so it was. 

Similar were his exercises in regard to, 
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the duty of “family prayer.” This was a 
source of great trial. It was with a con- 
siderable show of reason at least, that a boy 
scarce fourteen years of age, should not be 
called to lead regularly in the devotions of 
a family. But Edward could not rest satis- 
fied to pass this duty by; and he was fear- 
ful too that if he delayed it, his soul would 
suffer in consequence. He felt that he 
ought to begin at once, apprehending, of 
course, no epposttierigges his mother and 
sister Emma. 

A few evenings after rake conversion, he 
came home from a prayer-meeting, with a 
heart full of conflicting emotions as to this 
duty. He wanted todo what was right, 
and had he felt no misgivings as to the fact 
of his duty, every difficulty would have 
speedily vanished. 

On the evening referred to, he felt theme 
for his own peace of mind the thing should . 
be settled. He could not see his way clear 
to pass it by, and he resolved that with his 
mother’s permission it should be done. As 
soon as he came to this conclusion, the 
weight of the cross he was about to bear 
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pressed powerfully upon him. His heart 
was tremulous with emotion, at the idea of 
rearing the family altar, and guarding its 
sacred fire with so youthful a hand. He 
came to the door of the house, fully resolved, 
however, to do the work; but what was his 
surprise, on looking through a window, to 
see as guests an uncle and aunt whom he 
least expected. His heart sank within him, 
and for a moment he was inclined to say, 
it is too much, I cannot do it. 

He had ‘read.hig Bible sufficiently by this 
time to understarid and apply its precious 
promises in a moment of weakness and 
danger, and the Spirit whispered, “My 
yrace is sufficient.” Then, thought he, I 
can do it, if uncle and aunt are there. 

He turned around toward the garden for 
a moment, to allow his agitated feelings to 
subside. The conviction crossed his mind, 
. that he might gain strength in prayer. He 
pressed through the surrounding shrubbery, 
and finding a cluster of currant bushes, 
sufficient to shield him from the eye of any 
observer, (for he really fancied some one 
might be watching him in the darkness of 


ao 
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the night ;) he knelt down upon the ground 
and besought God to help him this once to 
bear his cross. Wrestling thus in prayer 
for a few moments, he felt -that he had 
strength and courage sufficient for the un- 
dertaking. 

Quietly he found his way to the door 
again. But O! the weakness of his heart,! 
it failed him, and back he went to the cur- 
rant bushes, and prayed as before. This 
act was repeated the third time, and Edward 
found that if his duty was done, it should 
not be delayed. He came to the door, put 
his trembling hand upon the latch, now de- 
termined to meet the cross be the difficulties 
what they might. The resolute feelings of 
his heart just at this moment brought him 
somewhat rudely into the presence of the 
family. 

But Edward was unconscious of it at the 
time. He saw that his friends were a little 
startled, they not having heard his footsteps 
approaching the door as they were wont to 
do. His mind and feelings were absorbed 
with the one thing,—prayer with the family. 

Fearing that his courage might fail even 

. 5 
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if he were to wait a minute or two, he 
turned immediately to his mother, and asked 
if he should pray with them. The answer, 
« Yes—certainly ;” brought Edward quickly 
upon his knees. 1 

Then for the first time in the history of 
the widow’s home, was the evening sacri- 
fice publicly offered to God by one of its 
own inmates. All present manifested deep 
feeling, at this unexpected erection of the 
domestic altar. 

Thus Edward began his religious career, 
seeking not to be excused from duty, as is 
the case with too many, old and young; 
but doing what he could, and doing it be- 

cause God had commanded it to be done. 


CHAPTER VII. 


INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE—ITS EFFECTS DEVELOPED— 
INTEGRITY AND PERSEVERANCE IN GOD’S SERVICE HAS 
A SURE REWARD. 

Some may ask, whether Edward did not 

find the toils and crosses so great, connected 

with his religious life, as to make him wish 
to change his course again. I answer, No. 
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His testimony was frequently given amid 
his conflicts, (and they were not a few,) that 
his happiness was greater than ever before. 
He found that it was far preferable to 
-serve God amid crosses, than not to serve 
him, and feel the weight of a guilty con- 
science. It may be asked again: were 
there no visible effects produced by Ed- 
ward’s piety upon the inmates of his home ? 
I answer, Yes. Edward’s mother and 
sister were both evidently profiting by his 
example, and coming nearer and nearer to 
the cross of the Redeemer. It always will 
be so. A religious example that is in accord- 
ance with the Bible will produce a salutary 
effect upon those who witness it. If it does 
not bring them to the embrace of salvation, 
it will at least prove a check to their out- 
breaking sins. Therefore, every one that 
makes a profession of religion should in all 
things “let their light so shine, that others, 
seeing their good works, may glorify their 
Father which is in heaven.” ‘Too many, 
that say “they are of God,” are thoughtless 
in this respect. They forget that they are 
watched by the people of the world. These 
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will uniformly pay a greater attention to 
one “defect” of character, than to many 
“virtues.” But if our walk be uniformly 
consistent and upright; our words and 
actions such that our good cannot be evil 
spoken against; then are we, as professing 
Christians, what we should be, “a savor of 
life unto life.” 

In Edward’s case, the influence of his ex- 
ample was working like the leaven of which 
we read, hid in the meal. 

This was strikingly apparent in the case of 
Edward’s aunt, who was one of the guests 
present the first evening Edward erected 
the family altar. It has been hinted that 
her presence, and that of her husband, was 
what added greatly to Edward’s cross on 
this occasion. Many, perhaps, would have 
said, I will wait another night when they 
will not be here. — Professing Christians 
often pass by duty thus, but never without 
loss to themselves, and displeasure to God. 

This aunt, of whom we speak, soon be- 
came an earnest seeker of salvation, and 
soon found the pearl of great price. Ed- 
ward subsequently learned that she, whom 
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he so much feared, and whose presence 
made his burden so great when he first 
offered family prayer, was, under that prayer, 
powerfully awakened, and was subsequent- 
ly led to embrace Christ as her Saviour. 
As the- result of this, she attached herself 
to the Church, living a godly and_ self- 
denying life. 

It was a great comfort to Edward, when, 
about six years after, he stood by the dying 
bed of that same aunt, and heard her say, 
in language of great triumph, “ Welcome 
death, the end of fears !” 

She was then the mother of four little 
children, the youngest not a year old. 
With a tearless eye, when the chill of death 
was upon her, she embraced them, and 
kissed them one after another. The last 
that she pressed to her bosom with her little 
strength was her babe, her own sweet babe, 
and with a feeble and faltering accent, she 
whispered, “God care for my child!” When 
this was done, she turned to her friends that 
were weeping round her, and said, “ Now 
I am ready; all is well:’ and sweetly fell 
asleep in Jesus. 
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Had Edward shunned the cross that night, 
might not the life and death of this friend, 
awakened through his instrumentality, have 
been sadly the reverse of this? 4 

Who would have been willing to answer 
for Edward’s neglect in such a case? How 
many blessings are lost, and how many 
souls are lost, because Christians shrink from 
duty, and shun the eross!_ While this inci- 
dent isin your mind, dear reader, resolve to 
follow Edward’s example. Be your cross 
what it may, bear it. Shun it not “ once,” 
but go forward in every duty, “looking 
unto Jesus, Who is the author and finisher 
of your faith; who, for the joy that was set 
before him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame.” 

This feature in Edward’s character, of 
going steadily forward .in the discharge of 
Christian duty, was not the result of mo- 
mentary impulses. It was a fixed principle 
of his heart; and the question uniformly 
with him was, not how little can I do, and 
retain a sense of God’s favour; but what 
most can I do, and best, to glorify God, 
and promote my spiritual welfare. - 
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Another little incident in Edward’s his- 
tory may serve to illustrate the propriety 
of such a course. His greatest embarrass- 
ments soon after his conversion, arose from 
his youth, and from his having to engage in 
the religious services of the family, in the 
presence of others besides the members of 
the household. He found difficulties in the 
fact, that very few only of their visitors 
were professors of religion. Had they been 
of like spirit and feelings with himself, the 
task would have become a pleasure. . 

Among these visitors was often found 
the uncle of Edward, with wom he spent 
his.four years’ apprenticeship on the farm. 
Among all his friends he had no kinder, 
truer friend than this uncle; and among 
them all there was none whose presence he 
so much dreaded when it became necessary 
for him to engage in any of the devotional 
exercises of the family. I cannot say that 
there was any necessity for Edward’s ex- 
treme sensibility in regard to this uncle. 
He was a man dignified in his manner, of 
superior judgment, of warm affection, affable 
and pleasant in his intercourse with all. 
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But he was not a professor of religion; and 
perhaps Edward imagined that he, for whose 
opinion he entertained the highest respect, 
looked upon his religious career as the en- 
thusiasm of a young and inexperienced boy. 
Hence his feelings were always intense 
from the first appearance of this honored 
guest till the last religious act was per- 
formed before his departure. 

But he did not falter. His course was 
the same in the presence of this uncle, 


as when they were alone. 


His uncle approved his course. So far 
from Edward’s forfeiting his good opinion 
he more than ever gained his approbation, 
his confidence, and his love. As a proof of 
this, when Edward, a short time after, 


- visited the ancient farm-house, he was not 


a little surprised as well as pleased, to see 
the Bible placed upon the stand, and the 
large family gathered together, that he 
might worship with them all. Neither Ed- 
ward nor the family anticipated such an 
event as this when he last bid them adieu. 
Notwithstanding this encouragement, 
Edward was never free from diffidence in 
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his uncle’s presence, in the performance of 
any prominent religious act. He might 
have done differently toward this uncle. 
He might have shunned his crosses, but he 
would have thus brought barrenness on his 
own spirit. And would this uncle have 
commended Edward’s unfaithfulness? No. 
Certainly Edward would have had no fa- 
vorable religious influence on him or his 
family had he vacillated in his course. As 
_ it was, however, his influence was favor- 
able. 

He took Edward to his home when 
ten years old; and for him he cared with 
the. anxious and deep solicitude of a father’s 
heart. It is hoped that God made the boy 
to him a blessing, in some sense, like the 
captive maid of Syria, who sent Naaman 
the leper to the Lord’s prophet, and whose 
infant tongue proclaimed the means of his 
salvation. 

God subsequently honored the “ fariner 
boy,” in making him a source of spiritual 
good to this honored uncle. 

In proof of this, let me give you an extract 
from a letter Edward received from this 
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dear friend, a little more than a year before 
he died :— 
“ November 9, 1840. 

“ Esreemep Frrenp,—As often as I think 
of it, I desire to be thankful that you are so 
pleasantly situated, both as to your spiritual 
and temporal concerns. I hope that you 
will remember you have been highly favor- 
ed; for all of which si we give God the 
praise ! 

“T often think of the > oe agreeable visit 
I had from you last spring. It happened at 
a time when it seemed my poor spirit was 
sinking to rise no more; but a few words 
from you, directed, as I believe, by an over- 
ruling Power, removed those clouds that 
were overshadowing me, and producing 
almost total darkness. Then was let in the 
glorious light upon my poor soul,—a portion 
of which, I pray to God that I may ever 
retain. 

“ It was a visit worthy of remembrance 
with me; and may I not lose sight of it 
while I am permitted to remain on earth ! 

“ You have my best wishes, &c. 

“ Yours truly, 


a) 
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Here was a recompense of reward. If 
there was a friend on earth, for whom Ed- 
ward desired blessings, next to his own 
mother and sister, it was this kind uncle. 
The testimony of this. letter was indeed a 
recompense, more than a hundred fold in 
this present time, and the truth of its con- 
tents was fully exemplified in the peaceful 
death of him who penned it. 

God honored Edward’s integrity, his 
faithfulness, his steadfastness, as he will 
honor the persevering endeavor of every 
Christian. “ If any man will be my disciple, 
let him deny himself, take up his cross, and 
follow me.” 


CHAPTER. VIII. 

RELIGIOUS ENJOYMENTS — SABBATH-SCHOOL DUTIES — 
REMARKABLE CONVERSION OF THOMAS H——. 
Returning again to Edward’s religious 
experience, we find that both he and his 
associate, Frank Miller, were in possession 
of enjoyments greater than any they had 
experienced before. True, they had been 
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happy, as children are in childhood. But 
who does not know, that in childhood often 
there is a conscience ill at ease? Who does 
not know that there is often a check to 
youthful sports, in the conviction that we 
have failed to “Remember our Creator in 
the days of our youth?” But here were 
two, who felt that they had obeyed the 
voice of God; and do what they would, it 
was now their constant study and neon 
to please God. 

At school, the few moments allowed for 
recreation were spent by them in prayer. 

If the Sabbath school had aught of interest 
before, its interest was indescribably great 
now. Now they felt as though they had some 
plants to water, some object to care for; 
which would tax not only their mental 
powers, but their Christian graces. They 
began to feel, as all Sabbath-school teachers 
should feel; that it was not their only work 
to meet their classes on Sabbath, and hear 
their recitations. There was a work to do 
of winning the heart, and planting there 
the seed of truth, which the Holy Spirit 
might cause to vegetate and mature. It 
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was a duty to know the true religious state 
and cendition of each child ; to find out, by 
prudent inquiries, what were the convictions 
of each, and their exercises on religious 
subjects. It was a duty to talk to them 
about religion;—more than this, to talk 
religion to them ; and from the gushings and 
overflowings of the heart, warm in the 
love of Jesus, to communicate such impres- 
sions as would be likely to bring the child 
to the happy experience of the things of 
God. Here was their task, and God gave 
them to feel, to some extent, the responsi- 
bilities of their position. 

How few of those engaged in the holy 
calling of Sunday-school teachers feel their 
obligation as they should ; how few of them 
fully appreciate their duty ! 

So of scholars in the Sabbath school. 
They should not go thither, merely to avoid 
violating the Sabbath, as is so frequently 
done. They should go to find God ‘in 
answer to prayer; to seek spiritual gifts 
that will make them better; to learn what 
is duty, and to seek the grace that will help 
them to perform it. 
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Besides Frank Miller, Edward had at this 
time another particular friend. He was a 
remarkable instance of God’s saving mercy. 
In him was developed the riches of that 
srace that will stoop so low, and raise so 
high poor fallen man. This person was of 
great service to Edward in his religious 
career. He was converted about a year 
before their intimate acquaintance. 

Thomas H. was a monument of 
grace and mercy, such as is seldom met 
with. He was a son of one of the oldest 
and most respectable families of the village. 
Born to affluence, and exempt from a rigid 
parental discipline, his abundant means al- 
lowed him indulgences that produced sad 
results. The strength of his appetite, in 
time, became greater than his self-respect ; 
and it was generally known that Thomas 
was intemperate. His property was squan- 





dered, his reputation ruined, and his degra- 


dation as low as that of the brute ; for they 
had been found side by side, “ wallowing in 
the mire.” 

It was during a powerful revival of reli- 
gion in the winter of 18—, that Thomas one 
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evening found his way to the church, quite 
intoxicated. 

In such a state, it was no greater wonder, 
to some? who knew him well, to see him 
come to the altar of prayer, than to enter 
the door. He was as likely to do the one 
as the other. 

Nevertheless, many were surprised to see 
poor Thomas, after occupying a seat for a 
few moments, rise and come forward. 

Ath. the weeping penitents he bowed 
déwn before God in the presence of the 
conggegation. The minister being within 

be the a tar, very soon inhaled his breath, and 
_ sthe*fftmes of the poison he had been drink- 
ing, and turned away from him in disgust. 
Poor Thomas had well-nigh been entirely 
neglected. A friend, however, who had 
‘known him from boyhood, thought he would 
speak to him, just to see what was his pur- 
pose in coming there. He made several 
inquiries, but gained very little satisfaction. 
Soon Thomas arose from the altar, took 
his hat in his hand, and started for the door. 
None called him back. He passed over to 
- the opposite corner of the street, entered 
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a tavern, called for a glass of the liquid 
poison, drank it, and came directly back to 
the church, and again went forward to the 
altar of prayer. This singular movement 
excited much curiosity ; but all who knew 
him supposed it was rum’s doing, and the 
freak of a drunken man. Most that were 
present were inclined to treat him accord- 
ingly. The gentleman, however, who spoke 
to him when he first came forward, im- 
agined that there was some sincerity in his 
pretensions, notwithstanding he was very 
much under the influence of strong drink. 
He knelt down by his side, and talked with 
him. Poor Thomas declared that he was 
under deep conviction for sin, and knew 
well what he was about. He said, half 
intoxicated as he was, (and repeated it sub- 
sequently when sober,) that he left the 
church to drink, not because his appetite 
craved it; it was to drown his convictions 
that were harrowing up his soul, and mak- 
ing him feel that there was but a step <e- 
tween him and eternal woe. 

“ God,” said he afterward, “ was calling 
me, such a sinner, for the Jast time. I felt 
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it ;—I knew it. That call, and my accep” 
tance or rejection, was to decide my destiny 
forever.” It did undoubtedly. The friend 
already referred to, discouraging as were 
the aspects of Thomas’s case, accompanied 
him home. On his way thither, the most 
solemn vows were voluntarily made, that 
he would never drink again. Like the 
“prodigal son,” he promised, even at so late 
-a period, “to return to his father’s house.” 
Ow arriving near home, he entreated the 
brother with him to accompany him to the 
barn to pray. With some misgiving of 
heart, the brother consented. This same 
barn had often been the scene of his drun- 
ken revels, but it mattered not at present. 
They went, the brother prayed, and poor 
Thomas tried to pray. There his friend 
left him. He sought him again early in 
the morning. Much to his surprise and 
gratification, Thomas was in the barn, cry- 
ing to God to have mercy on his soul. He 
was now perfectly sober, and seemed well 
-to understand all that had transpired the 
evening previous. The day passed, and 
Thomas kept to the barn. In the evening 
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the was at the church; and when the -time 
arrived, and the request was given, poor 
fellow ! he came humbly and penitently for- 
ward, hoping there was yet mercy for him. 
People were astonished ; but confidence in 
him was waxing stronger and stronger. 
Many rejoiced at the prospect, but rejoiced 
with fear and trembling. Some three weeks 
passed ; every day witnessing the change 
in his life, and the ardor of his endeavors 
after God. At length the day broke; éhe 
Sun of Righteousness arose; the captive 
was freed. Poor Thomas came into the 
liberty of God’s children, and was found at 
the feet of Jesus, “clothed and in his right 
mind.” O! what a change,—what a sal- 
vation! “A brand plucked from the 
fire !” 

Thus did Thomas regard himself. Then 
said he to those who had kindly helped him 
to the cross, as Ruth said to Naomi, “ Thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God. Whither thou goest I will go; and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge : where thou. 
diest I will ae and! there will I be buried.” 
Ruth i, 16,17. His lot was at once cast with 
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this people; and, to the astonishment of all 
who knew him, grace saved poor Thomas. 

Nor was his salvation a temporary one. 
Heretofore he had been regular and uniform 
at his haunts of vice ; now he became regu- 
lar and uniform in his attendance upon 
God’s house. His seat was never vacant, 
unless sickness detained him. Many 
watched his course with deep anxiety. 
They had predicted his speedy fall, and they 
were looking every day for a disastrous 
termination of his religious course. But 
his course was “onward and upward. a 
There was no fall, but a steady rising of the 
man, and of the Christian. 

He never swerved from his integrity. 
“He held fast the profession of his faith 
without wavering.” His lips were sealed 
against the poison, that had well-nigh proved 
his eternal As He gathered around him re- 
spect and influence, in the church and out 
of it. People loved him for his piety, as they 
had before shunned him for his dissipation. 

: away, and his name 
had ceased to eproach among the 
people. His piety was conspicuous ; “his 
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path, as a shining light, shining more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 

God suffered him to live long enough to 
show that grace could triumph ; and then 
called him home. 

After six years’ perseverance in the way 
of life, Thomas sickened. His work was 
done, and well done. He lay ill for many 
weeks, and every day his soul was happy 
in God. 

At one interview had with him at this 
time,. conversation was frequently inter- 
rupted by the shouts of glory that burst 
from his lips. Seldom does one die so tri- 
umphantly as did Thomas. Just before he 
expired, he said to his friends ; “ When I am» 
dead, take my poor body to the church, 
place my coffin in the seat I used to occupy, 
and when the people come, point to me and 
say, ‘ A sinner saved by grace !’” 

So died poor Thomas,—yet not poor; rich 
in faith—an heir of glory—a child of God! 

Thomas often said,sand you may judge 
with what propriety : 








“TJ the chief of sinnersam ;_ 
But Jesus died for me!” 
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Thus we see what the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ can do for sinners. Give God 
the praise ; and let us show it to the world 
ky giving God our hearts. 


CHAPTER IX. 

IMPORTANT AND UNEXPECTED CHANGES—REMOVAL TO THE 
CITY—FIRST EXPERIENCE IN CITY LIFE, 
Weexs and months were passing, and as 
only a year was allotted Edward to finish 
hi ucation at school, the time was near 
wh anal decision must be made, as to 
_his situation and employment for the future. 

His honored uncle, with whom he served 
his apprenticeship at farming, wished to 
know if he could rely on ‘his return the 
ensuing ie i unexpected. events, 
and, as is believed, unde the supervision 
of an unerrimg Providence, opened a new 
destiny for the “ farmer boy.” 

The marriage of Edward’s sister, about 
this time, caused a change with the tenants 
of the cottage by the brink of the river. 

This event took place about the’ time 


— 
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fixed for the termination of Edward’s aca- 
demic course. Emmaand her mother then 
removed to a neighboring -city, the place 
where Emma’s husband resided. Through 
his influence, Edward was induced to aban- 
don his purpose of farming, and enter his 
store as clerk. This was an event hereto# 
fore unexpected. Before, however, I follow 


' Edward to the city, I must again allude 


to his connection with the Sabbath school. 
It has been stated, that this was one of the 
main instrumentalities that was employed 
in his awakening and conversion re 
was also a little incident that occurred prior 
to his leaving, proper at this time to be men- 
tioned. 

Do not forget the fact that Edward was 
designed tobe a farmer. It was his father’s 
wish, and the wish of t of his friends 
that it should be so. causation was 
in view of that end, and, with the errone- 
ous opinion, too common in that day, less 
perfect than it should have been. These 
things, in connection with the fact that he 
had served four years upon the farm, seemed 
inevitably to shape his destiny to be a farmer. 
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Foreign as every other calling in life might 
be supposed to be to the mind of Edward 
at the time of his conversion, yet it is true 
that before he left the place where God 
converted him, he was powerfully convicted 
of duty in another sphere* There, at the 
place and hour of his spiritual birth, clear 
and forcible was the impression made upon 
his mind, that his calling should be to preach 
the gospel! It was a conviction co-eval 
with his adoption into-God’s family, and 
one never entirely effaced. 

WwW y Edward should have received this 
impression at this time, I will not attempt 
to say :-— 


.- 


“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 


And he who would. say to Peter, and James, 
and John, “ Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men,” may call the boy from the’ 
plough, or school, or any other place, and 
make him an honored instrument in winning 
souls. The conviction above referred to 
was.long a secret known omy to Edward 


~~ and his God. wt 
& 
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The incident, which is only noted to show 
how God kept up religious impressions on 
Edward’s mind, through the Sabbath school, 
was this :—One Sabbath morning, months 
after his conversion, being present at the 
school, an aged rember since dead was lead- 
ing in prayer. He prayed most fervently that 
God would raise up and thrust out into the 
vineyard, as “ preachers of the gospel,” some 
of the members of that school. Distinctly, 
as though a voice had spoken, it came to 
Edward’s heart, “'Thou shalt go;” and this, 
too, under an unusual degree of the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. 

The powerful impressions of that hour, so 
vivid, added to those made the first moments 
of his spiritual infancy, left the conviction 
on his own heart that it was the bidding of 
God. Does the reader wonder, then, seeing 
what had occurred from Edward’s con- 
nection with the school, that he regarded it 
with so much interest ? 

We will now trace him to his new home 
in the city. Here, as may be supposed, new 
scenes of duty, of trial, and temptation, 
awaited him. a. 


s 
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Those who know much of city life, and 
the inducements and opportunities held out 
to the young for dissipation, know well the 
peril and danger to which they are exposed. 
They know, also, that there are means and 
advantages that may be improved to great 
profit, where there is a disposition so to do. 
It does not follow of necessity, that be- 
cause a young man seeks employment in 
the city, he must become a spendthrift, a 
gambler, a smoker, or a drunkard. 

There are inducements to lead young 
men astray, but there are also inducements 
for them to be virtuous, prudent, indus- 
trious, and honest. Knowing that such 
virtues carry their own reward with them, 
while vices bring their subjects to shame, 
Edward resolved in the very outset to 
avoid, if possible, the evils, and secure the 
good. To this end, his first object on arriv- 
ing at the city was to form such church con- 
nections, with class and Sabbath school, as 
would secure him the best possible. religious 
advantages. He did not do as many do, 
wait to see if he could not get along well 
in the city, without joining the church. 


~ 
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How many, from such a step, backslide 
_ from God, and get away from the church 
forever! Edward delayed not in this mat- 
ter. Though his efforts were attended with 
some difficulty, yet he soon found friends, 
and religious friends, to help him on to God 

He soon saw, that decision of character 
and fixedness of purpose, were as essential 
now, if not more so, than ever. 

There were around him many young 
men and boys, of nearly his own age, who 
were under no religious restraint, and with 
whom, from the nature of his business, he 
was obliged to associate. As Edward was 
deemed a novice-in the peculiarities of city 
life, great pains were taken by several of 
his associates to initiate him. Several 
places of amusement, among which was the 
theatre, were represented as being places 
of peculiar attraction. Efforts were made 
to induce his attendance tHere. Tickets 
were brought and presented to him; and 
when compliments failed, ridicule was an 
artifice employed, to urge him forward to 
sin. Both were unsuccessful. 

Edward cared but little for their taunts 
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and jests; and resolutely set his face against 
all their plans to lead him astray. He had 
heard and remembered an admonition, 
“ Beware of the first willful wrong.” He 
imagined rightly, that if he could act in ac- 
cordance with this, he should act well. - 
But there was one thing above all others, 
of which I have heard him speak again and 
again as his security in these times of temp- 
tation. It was his habitual practice of 
“secret prayer.” “ Nothing,” says he, 
“saved me, and kept me alive in religion, but 
secret prayer; a duty that Christians, old 
and young, it is to be feared, neglect more 
than any other.” 

Edward used to pray, and pray much. 
At evening, at home in his room with his 
Bible, many were the refreshing seasons 
he experienced in private prayer, after the 
labors of the day were done. Frequently 
at midnight would he awake, rise up, and 
spend a half hour in prayer, till his soul 
was in rapture, and he felt that God’s service 
was the best in the world. During the day, 
too, Edward would often pray. 

True, he was in the store, and persons 
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were constantly coming in on business. 
Many hands were busily employed, and it 
would seem that retirement for prayer dur- 
ing the day duties was next to impossible. 
But “where there is a will there is a way.” 

If the heart is really bent on serving God, 
many difficulties will be overcome; and a 
chance will somehow offer that may be im- 


proved. It is a fault with many, that they 


are constantly planning how they may ex- 
cuse themselves from duty, rather than seek- 
ing how they may best perform it. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE HOP-LOFT—SAD EXPERIENCE FROM YIELDING TO 
TEMPTATION, 
Tue store in which Edward was employed 
was a three story brick building; with a 
roof much after the fashion of the old Dutch 


buildings, a sample of which is occasionally 


still seen in the city. Above the third 
story, and next to the rafters, was what was 
called the “hop-loft,’” where were stored 
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numerous bales of hops. From some defect 
in their quality they were not marketable, 
and the place was consequently ‘seldom 
visited, either by customers or owners. 

In that unfrequented place Edward had 
his altar of sacrifice. By removing the 
scuttle in the roof to let in a few rays of 
light, he could take his small Bible from his 
pocket, read a passage or two, offer a short 
prayer, and be down stairs again before he _ 
was missed. Many a blessing did Edward 
get through the day in the hop-loft, even 
when business was crowding hard on all 
hatidsse ~ pate 

This kind of religious devotion kept up 
a constant religious influence on his heart. 
It enabled him® the more successfully to 
resist temptation, and persevere in God’s 
service. His young associates soon found 
his unwillingness to comply with their 
wishes, in the matter of city amusements, 
and he was soon left to pursue his own way 
without molestation. 

Young people who come strangers to 
the city, generally seek to gratify their 
curiosity; and there are never wanting 
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those who would like to make them be- 
lieve that idle curiosity may be gratified 
without harm’ to themselves or others. 
‘Many indulgences of theirs are termed 
“innocent, and with this meaning attached 
to their amusements and pleasures, (often 
unwarranted,) they proceed to Wound a 
tender conscience, grieve God’s Holy Spirit, 
and deaden the fire which God has enkindled 
on the altar of the heart. Once after Ed- 
ward’s conversion his experience taught 
him asad lesson, touching those amusements 
which so many term “innocent.” _ 

A few months after he experienced relli- 
gion, he was invited to attend a wedding. 
Two friends of his, living in the country, 
were to be married. Both of these nuptial 
ceremonies occurring about the same time, 
he was induced to attend. He went, not, 
however, without many fears and misgiv- 
ings. Both the wedding parties referred to 
were composed of persons, gay, fashionable, 
and worldly. As might be expected, they 
were disposed to participate in the common 
amusements and indulgences of worldly 
persons. The gayety and sports, so com- 
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mon to weddings in the country, then made 
up the employment of some three days or 
more. Edward was out of his element 
indeed. He was the only one. of both 
the large companies that professed religion. 
He soon found that the place was no place 
for religious enjoyment. He was solicited 
to join in their plays, but refused. Some 
guessed the cause, others alleged he was 
a stupid and dull boy, and should be let 
alone. 

The last evening of the second wedding, 
‘the company consisted chiefly of Edward’s 
relatives, all of whom were older than 
himself. In the course of the evening, 
forming one of their plays, it was found 
that just one was wanting. All eyes were 
turned to Edward. Now he must come. 
They urged.and demanded—he refused ; 
they persisted—till finally he consented. 

The work was done. The struggle 
against temptation for three days was in 
vain. He was conquered. The enemy tri- 
umphed. Edward felt as though he should 
sink through the floor. He felt that the 
‘tender Spirit of God was grieved—that God 

: 4 
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was displeased with him. After an hour he 
left the room with a saddened heart. He 
sought his chamber to rest, but he could 
not sleep. His soul was condemned. 

A long week of darkness and sadness fol- 
lowed this, till, by sincere repentance, Ed- 
ward obtained a restoration to the Divine 
favor. His mind was, from that hour, made 
up concerning what the world terms (and 
some professors of religion too) “innocent” 
amusements. They had cost him his peace 
of mind,-and interrupted his communion 
with God. He was satisfied. He now 
trembles to hear one plead for them. He 
fears that the heart which does it is cold in 
religion; that such a one “is a lover of 
pleasure, more than a lover of God.” 

Dancing is not to the glory of God, even 
though professors of religion indulge in it; 
nor the playing of pawns, or cards, or sing- 
ing of songs,—and we are commanded, 
whatever we do, “to do all to the glory of 
God.” 1 Cor. x, 31. 

Young Christian, beware! Let not the 
world deceive you, nor cold-hearted pro- 
fessors of religion. The plea of “innoeent 


a. 
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amusements,” will not save you from a 
wounded spirit, and an interruption of sweet 
and holy intercourse with God. Shun them 
all. No good can possibly be acquired by 
them; and as you would be an example to 
others, and by that example lead precious 
souls to Christ, make no compromise with 
the world or worldly pleasures. Be content 
to deny yourself, and follow Jesus. 

After Edward’s sad experience referred 
to, he sought strenuously to observe the 
rule before quoted, “Beware of the first 
willful wrong.” 

This, carried out, is a sure safeguard to 
young or old. Let him that is in danger, 
above all, seek, in frequent, fervent prayer, 
the shield which God himself will throw 
around him whose trust is in the Lord. 

Edward’s situation in the city was, on the 
whole, favorable to piety. He was attached 
to a class in the Duane-street charge, of 
which the Jamented Dr. Emory was then 
a member, and the intercourse with him, 
and other kindred spirits, each Sabbath 
moining, gave him a new impulse in the 
way to heaven. As the first year of his 
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‘engagement as clerk was near its termina- 
tion, inquiries were anxiously excited in his 
own mind as to his future course. 

In reference to his plans for business he 
had many misgivings. None of them could, 
seemingly, be matured, for the reason that 
there was a call to duty in another sphere. 
The ministry was before him. Here, too, 
he was sadly embarrassed. He felt his 
want of qualifications for such a work ; and 
strong as were his convictions of duty, 
there seemed to be formidable difficulties in 
the way of his performing it. He was sa- 
tisfied, however, that if it was his proper 
calling, his present employment had better 
be abandoned. 

With much prayer for the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, he concluded at the end of 
the year to inform his employers that he 
should leave them, and return to his native 
village. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


RETURN TO HIS NATIVE VILLAGE— CONVICTIONS AS TO 

A CALL TO THE MINISTRY—MARRIAGE—FIRST SERMON, 
pwarp returned to his native village. 
He had little difficulty in engaging himself 
to a respectable firm, well-established, as 
clerk. He now found himself mingling 
again with those with whom he once took 
sweet counsel in the church of God. He 
was back again once more in the very 
Sabbath school that had often been a Bethel 
to his soul; and he seemed to live over 
again the happy days he spent when first 
he found the Lord. Two. years passed 
quickly away. 

There being an unexpected opening for 
business in the course of the ensuing year, 
Edward was finally induced to embark what 
little capital he had, with a small stock of 
experience, in a store of his own. That his 
own mind questioned the propriety of such _ 
temporal embarrassments at this juncture 
* will not be denied. Convinced as he was 
toa great extent of his real duty, every step 
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that involved him in secular engagements 
was a doubtful one. 

“It may be asked, Where now was his 
fixedness of purpose to do God’s will, seeing 
that he did not go forward at once, and 
seek the work of a minister of Christ ? 

There was no unwillingness, even at this 
time, with Edward, to do a known duty. 
But to decide a question of so much im- 
portance to himself and others, he felt that 
he needed some other indications than his 
own mental convictions inthe case. Then, 
again, there was an overpowering sense of 
a want of qualifications, which made him 
hesitate. He. had not the daring to run 
before he was sent, on the presumption that 
a man could minister acceptably and pro- 
fitably without due preparation. 

While he felt that there was a woe nee 
nounced against those who were called and 
went not, he also felt, “ that no man should 
take this honor unto himself, unless he 
was called of God.” He sought that kis 
path should be marked out, not by human, 
but by Divine guidance. In determining 
this, he rightly inferred that he should look 
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both upon temporal and spiritual things— 
that he should consider his obligation to the 
world and to the church. He believed that 
God might thwart his worldly purposes and 
schemes; but he did not believe God would 
make void his obligations to the world. 
His conclusion ultimately was, that secular 
and business affairs, managed with prudence, 
_ should indicate to some extent God’s will, 
touching the great matter in which he was 
so deeply interested. It was not that he 
Jooked for embarrassment in trade as a token 
of what God would have him do, but the 
reverse. He felt that if God would send 
him forth into his harvest, there would be 
such an opening for him to throw off the 
trammels of business, as to show that the 
hand of God was in it. 

It is to be feared that persons have some- 
times supposed they could do nothing but 
preach ; because they never prospered in 
business. From this they have assumed 
that God was hedging up their way to force 
them into the work. Such persons would 
be like'y to fail in preaching, as in every: 
thing else, for the same reason—they have 
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no fitness for their supposed calling. The 
indication in general is anything but favor- 
able to the work of the ministry, when a 
person cannot succeed in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life. 

Another event occurred about this time, 
and by no means an unimportant one to 
Edward, that induced his continuance for 
a time in secular pursuits;—it was his ac- 
quaintance, and subsequent marriage, with 
a young lady, the daughter of a respected 
minister of the gospel. She had joined the 
church the fall precediig Edward’s con- 
version; having sought and obtained the 
favor of God at a camp- meeting. 

Agnes had few equals in the kind- 
ness and sweetness of her disposition, the 
simplicity of her manners, or in the depth 
and ardor of her piety. Trained by a mas- 
. ter hand in the knowledge and fear of God, 
she early developed those principles of piety, 
the sure fruit of training “in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” 

This marriage by no means lessened Ed- 
-ward’s worldly engagements. He now felt 
it was more necessary for him to continue 
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in business than before, and to it he dili- 
gently applied himself. 

A year passed, and another. A third 
began, and he was toiling on, under constant 
convictions and struggles of mind, lest he 
was not doing his appointed work. During 
this period he would frequently go out on 
the Sabbath, and at intervals during the 
week, to’ adjoining neighborhoods, and there 
hold meetings for prayer and exhortation. 

In the summer of 18—, the church, after 
the customary examinations, proffered to 
him a license as a local preacher. 

An incident connected with Edward’s 
first sermon may here be noted. 

It was on a beautiful Sabbath afternoon, 
that an arrangement had been made for him 
to go to a school-house, in a little village 
by the river-side, (about five miles from his 
home,) and preach to the few persons living 
there. On his arrival at the place, he was 
kindly greeted by two or three men con- 
siderably advanced in years; and who, on 

learning the purpose of his visit, seemed to 
compassionate his embarrassed feelings. 
One provided for his horse, and another 
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went to summon the people by blowing a 
horn. In a little time, the few houses 
around were vacated, and their inmates 
quietly seated in the school-house.. The 
service began, and it would be difficult to 
tellidward’s reflections and feelings. How- 
ever, the effort was made,—the first sermon 
preached. The same aged friends who 
greeted him on his arrival, followed him on 
his departure to the outskirts of the village. 
With kind words they asked him to come 
‘again, a request Edward little anticipated, 
after the imperfect sermon he had given 
them. 

The following morning, about eleven 
o’clock, when standing in the door of his 
store, a person passing stopped, whom he 
recognized as one present at the meeting 
the previous afternoon. 

Salutations being exchanged, said the 
person calling, “ I came to inform you that 
five of your congregation present yesterday 
afternoon, are dead and buried, and among 
them the elderly men who accompanied you 
to the outskirts of the village.”* 


* They were victims to the pestilence of 1832, 
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This occurrence made Edward deeply 
feel that he should always act toward his 
fellow-men as though the present was the 
last opportunity of doing them good. 


CHAPTER XII. - 


FURTHER EXERCISES IN REGARD TO PREACHING—DECISION 
—PROVIDENTIAL INTERFERENCE — CONVERSION OF HIS 
MOTHER, HIS SISTER, AND HER HUSBAND — LITTLE 
CHARLES. 

Tue great matter of devoting himself wholly 
to the preaching of the gospel, weighed 
more heavily. upon his mind than ever. 
But his way was now hedged up—at least 
so he was inclined to believe. He could 
not now leave his business without con- 
siderable pecuniary loss; and difficulties 
had increased instead of diminishing. The 
constant exercise of his mind, and the in- 
tensity of his feelings, on this subject, began 
seriously to undermine his health; till he 
was led almost to believe that his health 
would not warrant the undertaking, were all 
other obstacles removed. 
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While in this state of mind, a brother, his 
former class-leader, called at his store, and 
requested a private interview. He interro- 
gated him whether he was not suffering in 
mind, from convictions of duty which he 
did not perform. For the first time Edward 
gave utterance to his feelings on this subject. 
He had kept his troubles of mind on this 
point even from his own bosom friend. He 
was now urged to go, and to go without 
further delay. Such was the force: of his 
convictions, that he there, before God, pro- 
mised he would, so soon as God would open 
the way. But to this end his business 


must be closed, his stock of goods sold, 


his claims collected; and this was not the 
work of a day. He besought God earnestly 
in prayer, that he would lead him, step by 
‘step, in the right path. 

The great difficulty now was how to 
free himself from his busigess. In less than 
a fortnight an imquiry was unexpectedly 
made of Edward, if he did not wish to dis- 
pose of his stock and store. He was not 
a little surprised at this, as he knew the 
man who made the inquiry was an entire 
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stranger to his purpose of selling. He 
began to conclude that God had surely taken 
his cause into his own hands. In twenty- 
four hours his stock of goods was sold, and 
Edward was trembling under the conviction 
that God had taken him at his word. Here 
then we have the “farmer boy” extricated 
from business, under a solemn covenant to 
devote himself wholly to the work of the 
ministry. True to his purpose, the balance 
of the year was spent in closing up his 
business affairs, and preparing to go into the 
work of the ministry. - 
Perhaps the reader would like to know, 
by this time, what had become of his mother 


and sister; whether the results anticipated — 


from the influence of Edward’s conversion 
were realized. 

In a three story house in street, 
New-York, could now be found Mrs. Sey- 
mour and her daughter. Emma’s husband 
was prosperous in business, and they were 
enjoying the comforts of life ;—all happy ; 
for all were blessed. The little cottage by 
the river’s brink, where the family once 
‘dwelt, was still there ; its tenants of course 
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were changed. When we last spoke of the 
religious state of the mother. and sister, it 
was to the effect that they were approaching 
the right path, though their progress was 
somewhat slow. Some time after Edward’s 
removal from the city, he received a letter 
from Emma, in which certain inquiries 
were made, which led him to suppose that 
the work of grace was becoming deeper 
and more thorough in her heart. This in- 
duced an early visit. He had great joy in 
finding that both mother and sister had ob- 
tained “the pearl of great price.” Both 
were dedicated to God in the holy ordi- 


nance of baptism, before his return home. 


The only drawback to the happiness of the 
entire family now was the unconverted state 
of Emma’s husband. The interruption to 
their joy in this respect was short. — Intelli- 
gence soon came that Emma’s husband 
was seeking God. He soon rejoiced in the 
assurance of the Divine favor. Thus God, 
in the riches of his grace, was bringing the 
entire family into the ark. 

God, in his goodness, had given Emma 
a little boy, an only child. A sprightly 
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little fellow was he ; and, as God early called 
him home, I will give more of the history of 
his death than of his life. 

As just stated, he was an only child; and 
all the feelings of a fond father’s and 
mother’s heart were centered in their boy. 
But Charles was a good boy—always a good 
boy. Ido not mean by this that he had no 
need of conversion, or pardon for the sins he 
had committed ; but from his earliest years 
he exhibited an exemption from evil dispo- 
sitions and practices rarely met with. He 
had a quick and clear perception of right 
and wrong, and needed not the watchful 
eye of his parents on him continually to 
induce him to do right. It was enough for 
him to know that God’s eye was on him, as 
he always feared to offend God. He was 
early at school, and made fair proficiency 
in his studies up to his sixteenth year, when 
he entered as clerk in his father’s store. 
His father had once retired from business, 
and built a beautiful residence on the bank 
of the river, near the village, the early home 
of Edward. But the interest he felt for his 
only child seemed to urge him back again 
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to the busy and crowded city; and on his 
account he was induced to return. Charles 
entered upon the duties in his father’s store 
with a zest and interest quite uncommon 
for a boy of his years. But ina few months 
the manly little fellow (for as such he was 
frequently designated by acquaintances and 
strangers) began to droop. His tender 
and delicate frame, reared with so much 
tenderness and deep parental solicitude, was 
shaking; and he soon found it necessary 
to retire from the store on account of phy- 
sical weakness, and prominent symptoms of 
disease. 

During the entire fall and winter of 
18— he was confined mostly to the house. 
He was in the general cheerful and happy, 
confident of recovery at no distant period ; 
and physicians and friends concurred in 
this opinion. But how uncertain are all 
human calculations! The skill of a most 
eminent physician was brought into requi- 
sition; but still disease went on, and tri- 
umphed—fearfully triumphed. The winter 
passed, and his little strength was wasting. 
Deep was the solicitude now felt, not only 
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for his recovery from sickness, but also for 
his meetness for heaven, in case he must 
die. He was now just entering his eight- 
eenth year. When about eleven years of 
age, during a revival of religion in the 
Vestry-street charge, New-York, he had 
professed to experience religion. Often, 
during the interval between this period and 
his sickness, he was heard to say that he ~ 
retained. to a considerable degree his con- 
sciousness of the Divine favor. Nothing 
else could have been inferred from his man- 
_ ner of life. He continued confident of 
recovery till within three or four weeks of 
his dissolution. 

At this time a friend wrote him a Jetter, 
with a view to draw his mind from this hope 
of recovery, and lead him to prepare more 
fully for his approaching change. It pro- 
duced to some extent the desired effect. 
His energies were aroused, and his whole 
sou! was awakened to its eternal welfare. 
Having been long exercised on the subject 
of baptism, he received this holy ordinance, 
and with it a great blessing. God saw that 
the day of trial was near, and he was nerv- 
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ing his young heart for the conflict. He 
began to feel the truth of God’s saying; 
“ As thy day is, so shall thy strength be.” 

Friends every day marked, with deep so- 
licitude, such developments as convinced 
them that his soul was ripening for heaven. ' 
One would hardly suppose that one so 
young as he, with a heart and mind full of 
the gay dreams of life, with so flattering © 
earthly prospects, could let go his hold of | 
earth with more than submission to the | 
Divine will. But what will not the grace 
of God accomplish—and what did it not do 
for Charles ? Let the three or four last days 
of his earthly pilgrimage answer. 

The writer had said to him several times 
during his sickness—for he frequently saw 
him—that if he must die, he wanted him to 
go triumphantly home to God. 

To this, with an eye brightening from the 
emotion of his heart, would he respond, 
“T hope so.” He meant it; and he resolved, 
God willing, it should be so. , 

On the Sabbath before his death, three 
physicians were in attendance, consulting 
as to his case. When the consultation was 
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ended, and his father had come into his 
room, he at once inquired, “Father, what 
do the doctors say about me ?” 

Theré was a pause and silence, sufficient 
to confirm his own suspicions; when the’ 
father, with stifled feelings, made known to 
him their opinion that he could not live. 

O! what a shock might this have been 
to a heart so young, and hopes so big with 
expectation as had been his! Charles burst 
into tears, and for a few moments silently 
wept. He then asked for his mother. She 
came, and seated herself by his side, when 
he began to converse as familiarly of death 
“as though it were a pleasant thing to die.” 
He had had a short and painful struggle of 
mind, but gained a complete victory. He 
asked about the place of his burial; proposed 
the division of several of his little keepsakes 
among his friends; and talked of his exit 
hence with a composure known only to 
God’s happy children. Occasionally he 
would look up into the face of his mother, 
whose scalding tears were chasing each — 
other fast, and he, too, would weep. But, to 
use his own language, “I weep, mother ; 
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but my tears are not tears of sorrow, they 
are tears of joy.” “My soul is very happy, 
I am ready and willing to go.” 

On the following morning, when the 
writer came to see him, he asked him how 
he felt in his mind. “QO!” said he, “my 
sky is clear, there is no cloud—no doubt, 
—my trust is in my Saviour!” This confi- 
dence in God continued. 

On the Wednesday morning following, 
at nine o’clock, it was evident that the 
work of death had fairly begun. The 
chilliness that crept over his feeble frame, 
the cold sweat that started from his brow, 
and the coldness of his feet and hands, to- 
géther with the lessening of the pulse, told 
that the sands of life had nearly run out. 
He was fully sensible that such was the 
case, and entered into a conflict with the 
grim monster nothing daunted. Amid the 
sighs and sobs of his friends, his eyes were 
tearless. ; 

“T am glad to go,” said he, “ for were I to 
_live I would run the risk of losing heaven ; 
but now I am ready.” He then added, 
_ “ How good it is to have a Saviour to lean 
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upon, in such a time as this! Bless the 
Lord for such a Saviour !” j 

Slowly and lingering passed the hours, 
before it could be said, “the silver cord 
was loosed, or the golden bowl was broken.” 
But there was no murmur. The only thing 
that seemed to concern him while dying 
was, that he might say something, or do 
something, that should prove a blessing to 
those present, when life’s fitful fever was 
ended. To one of his cousins, a young 
‘ lady present, he said, when he could only 
speak with great difficulty, “ Do not forget, 
cousin, what I have said to you,” a charge 
he had repeated twice before, in view of a 
conversation with-her, touching her personal 
salvation. To another cousin, who had 
been his associate at school, and who came 
to his bedside when he could scarcely speak, 
said he, “Be seated, I cannot talk much 
now; you must look and think.” 

O! what meaning in those words in such 
an hour—“ Look and think.” Several were 
present in the room of the dying boy, and 
among them his faithful physician whom he 
kindly thanked for his attentions. A young 
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man in the employ of his father, stood at 
the head of his bed. Charles beckoned him 
forward, and said, “ Let John see me, per- 
haps I may be an example.” 

A little past noon he complained that his 
sight was failing ;—he could see only with 
difficulty. At this indication, his father, 
mother, and surrounding friends, each em- 
braced him; and received the last kiss from 
his lips, fast growing cold. Still his own 
eye was tearless. After a httle, he turned 
to his uncle, who was holding him upright - 
in the bed, and with a smile on his counte- 
nance said, “ Let me lean against you, uncle.” 
It was done; and his happy spirit, calm as 
the infant sleeping on its mother’s breast, 
took its flight to Heaven. Thus died 
Charles, less than eighteen years of age. 

“ See then how soon the flowers of life decay, « 

How soon terrestrial pleasures fade away ;— & 
A star of comfort, for a ‘ brief space’ given, ; 
Just rose on earth, then set to rise in heaven! © 
Redeem’d by God from sin, releas’d from pain, 
Its life were punishment—its death is gain: 
Though it be hard to bid thy heart divide, 

To lay the gem of all thy love aside, 


Faith tells thee, (and it tells thee not in vain,) 
That thou shalt meet thy ‘noble boy? again. 
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While yet on earth, thine ever-circling arms 

Held ‘ him’ securest from surrounding harms: 

Yet, even there, disease could aim the dart, 

Chill the warm cheek, and stop the flutt’ring heart. 
No ili can reach him now: he rests above, ~ 

Safe in the bosom of celestial love ; 

His short, but yet tempestuous way, is o’er, 

And tears shall trickle down his cheek no more. 

Then far be grief: faith looks beyond the tomb, 

And heayven’s bright portals sparkle through the 
gloom. 

If bitter thoughts and tears in Heaven could be, 

Thy boy, redeemed and saved, should weep for thee.” 


e 
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CHAPTER XIIL. 


ADMISSION INTO THE CONFEREN CE—FIRST APPOINTMENT— 
ORDAINED A DEACON — NEW CHARGE — ORDAINED AN 
ELDER—REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


Nor the least memorable period in Edward’s 
history was the spring of 18——. By the 
action of one of the annual conferences, and 
in accordance with the discipline and usages 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, he 
entered regularly into the work of the min- 
istry. His anxiety was not lessened when 
he found resting upon him, the responsi- 
bilities of one “sent out” to labor in the 
_ vineyard of the Lord. The weight of these 
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responsibilities none can properly feel, till 
the providence of God has made him per- 
sonally interested, and he is forced to say ; 
“ Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.” 

There is great truth as well as beauty in 
the hymn so often sung :— 
“ Tis not a cause of small import, 

The pastor’s care demands ; 


But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
‘And fill’d a Saviour’s hands. 


“ They watch for souls, for which the Lord 
Did heavenly bliss forego! 
For souls, which must for ever live 
é In raptures, or in woe. 


“ And to the great tribunal haste, 
The account to render there: 
And shouldst thou strictly mark our faults, 
Lord, where should we appear ?” 


In regard to Edward’s first field of labor, 
its location was such as to add greatly to 
his embarrassments. 

He had to meet in the very outset, the 
broad saying of the Master, and anticipate 
its fulfillment, “ A prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country and among 
his own kin.” His first appointment em- 
braced the very section of country where 


- 
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he had served his apprenticeship at farming. 
The consequence was, that he met familiar 
faces in almost every mile he rode, and in 
every congregation where he preached. 
Many were greatly surprised when they 
heard who was the preacher on the circuit ; 
and many would come from curiosity to 
hear him whom they had known in boyhood. 

He continued in this field of labor two 
years successively ; during both of which 
he was associated with aged and experiencd 
ministers, from whom he learned many val- 
uable lessons. 

At the close of his first two years in the 
ministry, he was elected and ordained a 
deacon in the Church of God, by the vener- 
able and much loved Bishop Hedding. Fol- 
lowing this, was an appointment some sixty 


miles distant. Here his lot was emphatically 


among strangers. But strangers may soon 
prove warm friends. So Edward found it. 

This year, and the following one, spent 
in the same field, were years of ministerial 
success. God set his seal of approbation 
upon the labors of the “farmer boy” now 


introduced to the pulpit. At the close of his 
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fourth year in the ministry, according to the 
rules of the Church, Edward was duly 
elected and ordained an elder. 

He was now clothed with the full powers 
of 4 minister of the gospel. A new appoint- 
ment was given him. During the year 
many souls were converted and added to 
the church. To this appointment he an- 
ticipated a return the second year. Great 
was his surprise, however, when the ap- 
pointments were read at the close of con- 
ference, to hear his name announced in 
connection with a heavy and responsible 
charge in an adjacent city. He went, as- 
suming the heaviest cross he had yet been 
called to bear. He went, relying upon the 
divine arm for strength and success. ~ 

This year was called by many, from the 
general religious interest throughout the 
country, “the year of revivals.” The 
church occupied by Edward shared largely 
in the general outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. In all this Edward had nothing of 
which to boast. He “was a sinner saved 
by grace.” God had, according to the 
economy of his grace, “chosen one of the 
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weak things of this world, to confound the 
things that are mighty.” 1 Cor. i, 27. The 
~ humble lad, who once ran among the flocks, 
and followed the plough, could be brought 
to battle with the enemies of the cross; and, 
in the armor which God gave, could van- 
quish foes, and win victories in the name 
of his master. 

Events and results as great as are appa- 
rent in this case, no doubt have been often 
defeated, by persons being deaf to the calls 
of God, and by resistance to the workings 
of the Holy Spirit. 

It will be apparent to the reader, that 
there is an inseparable connection between 
Edward’s obedience to the Divine com- 
mand, “in seeking God early,” his continued 
perseverance in the Divine life, and the re- 
sults already apparent in his ministry. His 


failure either in the first or second would | 


have defeated the last. 

They who will put themselves in the 
hand of God to be his, and to do his will, 
little know to what great ends God may 
raise them up, or what great purpose by 
them may be accomplished. 


x 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SCOTCH MOTHER AND HER SON—DEATH AND BURIAL 
OF JOHN—SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER’S REWARD. 
As Edward is still living and striving to be 
useful, this sketch will be closed by narrat- 
ing a few incidents connected with his min- 
istry. The advantages he had derived from 
Sabbath-school instruction stimulated him 
to pay special attention to this department 
of Christian usefulness. His duties were 
scarcely ever so arduous on the Sabbath, 
but that he could find a few moments to 
visit his Sabbath school; or so multiplied 
during the week, as to prohibit him from 
doing any reasonable work to promote its 
welfare. In the block adjoining, and op- 
posite the location of the parsonage, was a 
small alley, in which lived a widow, a lady 
of Scotch descent, whose only family was 
herself and little boy, about thirteen years 
of age. The house she occupied was 
small. But her habitation was by no 
means an emblem of her Christian graces. 
These were large and abundant. For many 
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years prior to her emigration to this country 
she had belonged to the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church; and had been brought up in its 
most rigid discipline. This early training 
made her views and conduct appear some- 
what peculiar to many; but all her peculi- 
arities savored of no ordinary depth of piety, 
and genuine religious experience. 

On her arrival in America, the providence 
of God threw her into the bosom of the 
church where Edward was now stationed. 
It was a part of her religion, after she be- 
came acquainted with the economy of the 
church, to see that her boy was regularly 
at the Sabbath school. It was the finding 
of the boy by a Sabbath-school teacher, and 
taking him to the school, that first led the 
mother to the church. 

Little John was sent. It was soon dis- 
covered that he had imbibed from the pre- 
cepts and example of the devoted mother, 
a religious character. In his acquaintance 
with the Scriptures he had no equals of his 
age among all the children. Few if any 
surpassed him in the depth and ardor of his 
piety. His conduct in the school was ex- 
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emplary in the highest degree.- He was 
never rude nor giddy; never disposed to 
laugh, and talk, and trifle; but he always 
manifested the same quiet demeanor, and 
devotional character in the school, that he 
exhibited in the church. He felt that both 
were God’s house, and neither was to be 
desecrated by rude or improper behavior. 
His lessons were always well learned, so 
that all loved him, and all commended him. 
John was the model held up for the imitation 
of many. 

When Edward came into the charge. 
John was sick. This led to an early visit 
to his little home in the alley. There were 
marks of comfort there, but not of luxtry. 
Many of my readers, if introduced into 
John’s little chamber, would hardly believe 
that they could be happy in such a place. 
It was not a room adorned with splendid 
curtains, and walls glittering with gilded 
frames, and cushioned sofas, and chairs on 
which you could recline with ease. Such 
ornaments were not there, nor were they 
needed. There was the small bureau in the 
corner; and the chest, the wardrobe of the 
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fainily; a few common chairs; a bed, clean 
and white; the stand, and the small table, 
on which were deposited the mother’s hymn 
book and Bible. 

This home of the mother and her boy was 
in an attic room, with an arched ceiling. 
There was something very peculiar about 
this home. When you were there you would 
lose all disposition to go away; and when 
away, there was a prompting to return. 
There was some enchantment about it, that 
made you linger, as at a spot you loved and 
cherished well. You would go in to sym- 
pathize with the mother and her afflicted 
boy, and you would soon find yourself 
weeping, under the influence of a feeling 
that melted your heart, and would cause 
you to say, “It is good for us to be 
here.” 

The truth was, God was there! That 
humble abode was his dwelling place; the 
habitation of the righteous. Her heart, 
and the heart of her boy, were each his 
temple, and the influence that pervaded ° 
that quiet spot savored of heaven. But 
John was sick. His little face was pale; 
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his arms and hands were wasted ; his eye, 
though bright, was sunken ; and his cheek, 
though flushed, gave signs that disease was 
making fearful progress. 

Seating yourself beside his bed, and ask- 
ing, “How are you, John, to-day ?” there 
would be a faint yet sweet response, 
“ Nearer heaven than yesterday.” 

“ Then you are going home, John ?” 

“ Yes, I am going home, Jesus calls me. 
Father is there, and Janette, (a little sister 
who died the year before.) God will take 
care of mother, and she will come soon: 
then we shall all be at rest.” 

Here you might sit an hour, and the same 
strain of holy, heavenly, delightful conversa- 
tion would fall from his lips ; until his little 
heart would seem in rapture, longing to de- 
part and be with Christ. Here was the 
Sabbath-school boy, and he was going fast 
“to the home of the blest ;” “ fruit unto holi- 
ness” having ripened even in childhood. 

Frequent interviews with John, confirmed 
the very favorable opinion entertained of 
his piety and preparedness for Heaven. 
The same calm resignation to the Divine 
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will, the same unshaken confidence in God, 
the same sweetness of spirit was manifested 
up to the hour of his departure. After a 
few weeks of lingering illness, the weary 
wheels of life stood still. His mind was as 
calm in death, as it had been in sickness. 
The last night he lived was one not to 
be forgotten by any who were conscious of 
what was passing in the room of the dying 
boy. Angels attended the lone mother and 
her child. When the clock struck five, in 
the morning, John asked what hour it was. 
Being answered, he whispered, “I am ready,” 
and sweetly slept in Jesus. Many a heart 
kindled with emotion, and many an eye was 
suffused with tears when it was announced 
that John was dead. John was buried on 
a Sabbath afternoon. It was one of those 
bright and glowing days of summer, when 
nature seemed loudest to proclaim the good- 
ness and mercy of the Lord. Early in the 
afternoon the corpse was taken from the 
home in the alley, and borne to the church- 
yard. Here it was placed upon a bier, 
beneath the shade of a majestic willow ; 
whose branches, gracefully bending, swept 
= eg) 
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the green earth, as moved by the winds of 
heaven. 

All then retired into the church, and 
listened to the funeral sermon. This service 
being concluded, a procession was formed 
for the place of burial, headed by a band of 
Sabbath-school scholars, bearing the re- 
mains of the deceased. Then followed his 
mother, some three hundred children, and 
a great number of the congregation, each 
anxious to show respect to the piety and 
worth of the mother and her son. 

After the body was deposited in the 
ground, and the burial service read, the 
vast group of children joined in asweet and 
touching hymn, the melody of which was 
occasionally interrupted by the sobs and 
sighs of the surrounding multitude. It was 
a tribute shown not to wealth, or fame, or 
worldly distinction; but to piety, such as 
commanded the approval of God, and the 
admiration of men. : 

A parallel to this, and even greater, if pos- - 
sible, existed in the case of John’s little sister 
“Janette,” who died the summer previous, 
aged eight years. ‘Two such instances of 
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youthful piety—of holy lives and happy 
deaths—are rarely met with. The writer 
has a note in his possession, penciled at the 
time of the death of John, to this effect :— 
“ About three years since, a pious Sabbath- 
school teacher, in quest of children on a 
Sabbath morning, found this little boy and 
his sister, and engaged them for the school.” 
That teacher was permitted to witness the 
happy exit to the spirit-world of both these 

.children,—gathered into the fold through 
his instrumentality. 

Surely a little toil in this instance was 
followed by a great and glorious reward. 
It is often so; and it should stimulate those 
who can, to go out after these little stray- 
ing ones, and bring them home to God. 
There is scarcely a teacher in our land, who 
might not add one to his class, by a diligent 
inquiry, and a little sacrifice of time. The 
benefits of such a course eternity alone — 
would tell. “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters; for thou shalt find it after many 
days.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


A DESTITUTE FAMILY—THE FRENCH MOTHER AND HER 
DAUGHTER. 

Epwarp found a sphere of action now, and 
duties, beyond what it had been his lot to 
occupy in any former period of his ministry. 
His hands and heart were full. Many a 
thrilling scene did he witness, called to 
associate, as he was, with all ranks and 
classes of society. “Wretchedness and want 
were often found in houses, the external 
appearance of which would denote comforts. 
It-is frequently so in the crowded city. In 
these habitations, and sharing plentifully in 
the sorrows and afflictions of life, was fre- 
quently found a humble and devoted fol- 
lower of Christ, worthy of a better fate. 
It was the minister’s duty to care for these, 
and administer to such the consolations of 
religion. Every Christian has a duty here. 
Attention to such persons is the more needed, 
from the fact of their multiplied sorrows and 
afflictions. Frequently in such cases there 
is an opportunity of seeing how much re- 
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ligion will do to comfort the heart thus 
afflicted. We learn how great a weight of 
sorrow and want it will enable the sufferer 
to bear. 

Passing down street, one day, 
Edward was accosted by a stranger, at the 
door of a respectable looking house. His 
thin visage, and sunken eye, and sepulchral 
voice, quickly told that he was the marked 
victim of consumption. 

“Tf you please, sir,” said he, “ go up and 
see my family,—clear up, as far as you can 
go.” Edward entered the door, but, from 
the first appearance of things, did not dream 
of destitution there. Ascending one flight 
of steps after another, he reached the upper 
room, and entered. The room was in size 
perhaps ten by twelve feet, and there was 
the mother, surrounded by four or five little 
ones. 

The furniture was a table, two chairs, 
and what served as a cupboard, a pine box. 
On this was placed the crockery, amounting 
in all to some dozen pieces. In addition to 
the above-named articles, there was an 
eaken chest in one corner of this little room. 
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On it, without even a pillow, "wrapped in 


what had been a blanket once, was a babe, . 


about three months old. 

Edward looked upon the group, and the 
indications of wretchedness were so great, 
that he could not restrain his tears. He 
sat down upon the end of the chest where 
the little sleeper lay, and conversed with 
the mother. He soon found that she was 
one of those who began life with bright and 
glowing expectations. She had entered 
upon the duties of married life with flatter- 
ing prospects; and, like most young ladies, 
was indulging bright dreams of pleasure. 
By a repetition of losses and adverse provi- 
dences, she was brought to the state we 
have described. 

In addition to an intelligence that sur- 
prised, there was soon manifest a piety that 
delighted, the visitor. It is not a difficult 
task to discover true religion where it exists. 
Here it was clearly discoverable. There 
was no murmuring or repining at the hard 
lot she was doomed to suffer. There was 
no finding fault with God, that her husband 
was an invalid, and that others had more 
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comforts than she. She spoke of submis- 
_ sion to the Divine will, though she hoped 
that a brighter day might dawn upon her. 

In answer to one of the inquiries of her 
visitor, she said, with a warmth and an emo- 
tion. that showed the depth of her feeling, 
and which confirmed the truth of what she 
uttered, “I am happy here; my Saviouris__ 
with me, and makes me happy here.” She 
continued, “I am striving to be content, 
till God in his providence shall change my 
temporal condition for the better, or take 
me home to rest in heaven. I can go to 
heaven from here, as well as though I were 
abounding in luxuries and comforts.” 

Thus did she manifest the excellency and 
power of that grace that alone comforts the 
heart of the distressed, and that cheers the 
desolate home of the poor and the afflicted. 
What an example is this of what religion 
can do for mortal man! How this and 
similar instances show us that happiness is 
not .dependent on “the abundance that a 
man hath,” nor on any favored circumstance 
or condition in life! There is a secret 
spring and enjoyment (not earthly) known 
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to the true “ believer in Christ.” Its streams 
flow to the habitations of the poor, and 
gladden the hearts of those who are seem- 
ingly bereft of all earthly comforts. Such 
know the truth of the prophet’s saying: 
“Therefore with joy shall ye draw water 
out of the wells of salvation.” The case 
recently referred to is by no means a soli- 
tary one. You will find many like it; but 

even were its aspect varied, and changed 
' for the worse, still religion is adapted to any 
and all extremities. 

The writer has in his possession a com- 
munication penned by Edward, when sta- 
tioned in this city, which will serve a double 
purpose. It will show what religion is 
capable of doing for us, and also the further 
benefits of the Sabbath school. The com- 
munication is as follows :— 

“ Soon after my entrance upon my min- 
isterial duties in this charge, I was called to 
visit a poor sick widow. She was the mo- 
ther of an interesting and much loved 
daughter, aged perhaps eleven years. " She 
was a stranger in the place. Her birth was 
beyond the wide Atlantic. Her home was 
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there, and her kindred. Her heart yearned 
to visit her native shores, and she desired 
her dust might mingle with the soil of the 
country where she was born. In my visits, 
I was frequently led to mark her holy tri- 
umph. There was joy in her countenance, 


in the midst of her sufferings. Resignation . 


was upon her brow, and the language of 
sweet submission fell from her lips. There 
was only one tie, she said, that bound her 
to earth. Its strength is best known to a 
mother’s heart. That tie was her orphan 
child, a member of our Sabbath school. 
Never shall I forget the scene I witnessed 
—that mother gazing with tearful eye upon 
her offspring, and commending to God, as 
her last sacrifice, her girl. She had just 
asked me to pray for her, that God would 
give her a complete victory. We prayed. 
The struggle was severe and somewhat pro- 
tracted, but the mother triumphed. By 


faith the daughter was committed willingly, - 


and in holy confidence, to God; and there 
was a holy calm in the mother’s breast. To 
gratify her earnest wishes, it was resolved 
that she should cross the wide waste of 
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waters to the shores of France, if her wasted 
energies would permit it. She hoped thus 
to die amidst the scenes of her childhood. 
Kind friends came to assist her. The mo- 
ther and daughter left us, followed by the 
prayers of pastor, friends, and especially 
_Mary’s Sabbath-school teacher, and class 
mates. The mother lived to see the land 
of her birth, but not to tread on its shores. 
The pilot boat that towed the ship to her 
anchorage, bore to the wharf the lifeless 
remains ofthe mother. 

“But the little girl, the orphan ; you ask 
what became of her? She found the home 
sought by her parent, but O! how desolate! 
The joy of her life was wanting. No pa- 
rental ear was there to hear the tale of her 
sorrow. No breast heaving with emotion, 
on which to pillow her little head, and find 

comfort. She was alone. Though among 
her kindred, they were strangers. Months 
* passed, and then a letter came to the Sab- 
bath-school teacher, bearing tidings of this 
lone child of sorrow. ; 

“In that letter she, in substance, said,— 

‘I am hastening to meet my mother in a 
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better world. I am dying: consumption 
takes me as it did mamma; but I wish to 
tell you, that my heart cherishes its attach- 
ment to my Sabbath school in America. 

“*T have not forgotten, nor ceased to 
love, my teacher, school-mates, and friends. 
Though far away, my heart still clings to 
you who received us, strangers; yet cared 
for us, and taught us the things of God. 
Iam dying; but my Sabbath-school lessons 
I learned with you, (for I have no minister 
now,) have shown me where to go in the hour 
of trouble, and in whom to trust. I believe 
that I have the prayers of those who cared 
so much for me in aland sodistant. Ihave 
gone to my Saviour, I have offered my 
prayers to him; I have been brought into 
his favor, and feel that Iam his child. Iam 
ready to go and meet mamma in heaven. 

“¢Farewell! Iam dying! happy, happy, - 
happy !” 

“ This letter came with a postscript :— 
‘She is dead.’ 

“QO! ye Sabbath-school tgless aif 
friends, see the fruits of your toil! God 
waters the seed you sow, and gives you a 
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hundred fold. Toil on then. Here is one 
saved at least,—yea, two, the mother and 
the daughter. 

“ When the mother landed on our shores, 
~ she was a French Catholic ; she meant her 
child should be so. It was a Sabbath-school 
teacher that won the mother by winning 
the child: both, by this means, were led 
to: Christ; 9% 

Reader, “Go thou and do likewise.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


CHANGE OF APPOINTMENT——-DANGER OF PROCRASTINATION 
IN RELIGION—NARROW ESCAPE, 


Tue time allotted for Edward’s stay in this 
city closed, and he was consequently re- 
moved. His next appointment was in one 
of our quiet and beautiful country villages. 
This he was permitted to enjoy but a single 
year, when he was unexpectedly appointed te 
a city, adjacent to the one where he formerly 
labored. Here occurred again many of 

those scenes and incidents known most to 
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a minister of Christ, who labors to do his 
Master’s will. 

Ministers mingle with men at times, 
“when, if they are ever honest, they are 
honest then.” Duty requires their presence 
in the midst of disease and death. They 
hear from the sick and dying their sad re- 
grets for their neglect of God and religion. 
They often hear the heart-rending confes- 
sions of the hitherto impenitent, who mourn 
that life has been wasted, that sins have 
been multiplied, and that proffered mercy 
has been despised and rejected. Sometimes 
they listen to the final and startling an- 
nouncement, “ The harvest is past, the sum- 
mer is ended, and I am not saved.” They 
have to do with the spiritual concerns of 
men, which are so frequently left uncared 
for, as though of no account. When we 
- are children, we imagine “that there will 
be time enough” when we arrive at man- 
' hood or womanhood. . But when we reach 
a maturer age, we then wish to wait till we 
are settled in life, or till we have acquired 
a fortune, or become advanced in years. 
Then we imagine, again, that “there is 


as 
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time enough ;” unmindful of the words of 
- the poet :— 


“ Swift the moments pass away,— 
First the hour, and then the day, 
Next the week, the month, the year, 
Steal away, and disappear. 


“Time is ever on the wing, 
While I speak, or think, or sing! 
Whether working, or at play, 
Time is rolling fast away !”’ 


The truth here uttered is not laid to heart; 
and often, while thus waiting, the poor soul 
goes into the “valley and shadow of death” 
“horror struck,’ not only at death’s ap- 
proach, but with a “fearful looking for of 
judgment, and of fiery indignation.” 

It needs but little discernment, on the part 
of those who have long neglected religion, 
to see that the best time for seeking God 
is past. Men have crosses and worldly em- 
barrassments and difficulties, proportionate- 
ly increased with the: time of their neglect 
of God’s service. Observation may teach 
you a lesson on this point, that nothing else 
can. How seldom is it the case that one 
far advanced in life seeks the Lord, and 
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finds favor ; unless he takes the narrow and 
uncertain chance of a death-bed repentance, 
which, it is to be feared, is seldom successful. 
We do not suppose this to arise from any 
difficulty on the part of God in pardoning 
one so old in sin. Neither is there any 
want of efficiency in the Holy Spirit. The 
man has put himself into a position to ren- 
der the chance of his salvation small. His 
energies are wasted, his sensibilities are be- 
numbed, and his heart “is hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin.” He has fought 
against the strivings of the Holy Spirit all 
his life long. He has achieved over its 
constraining influence victory after victory, 
till he stands among sinners a rebél, who 
_ has triumphed over God’s merciful efforts 
to save him. This is a victory, that tends 
to eternal death, not life! 

Guard against procrastination. Its dan- . 
gers are great. A resolution to delay serv- 
ing God, is but a purpose to continue in sin. 
It courts God’s displeasure. It may insure 
a death of despair. Remember, and act in 
accordance with the beautiful and poetic 
exhortation of Scott :— . 

: 10 
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“ Hasten, mercy to implore! 
Stay not for the morrow’s sun, 
Lest thy season should be o’er + 
Ere this evening’s stage be run. 


“ Hasten, sinner, to return! 

‘Stay not for the morrow’s sun, 
Lest thy lamp should fail to burn 
Ere salvation’s work is done. 


“ Hasten, sinner, to be blest! 
Stay not for the morrow’s sun, 
Lest perdition thee arrest, 

Ere the morrow is begun.” 


The writer has heard Edward relate the 
narrow escape of one with whom he was 
familiar in the fifth year of his ministry, that 
may serve to impress the mind of the reader 
with the danger of delay in religion. The 
person referred to was a young lady about 
eighteen years of age, who chanced to visit 
in the neighborhood where he was preach- 
ing, and where there was in progress a re- 
vival of religion. ‘Though she had been to 
some extent religiously educated, yet she 
was at the time spoken of, thoughtless and 
vain. She came into the place in the 
month of January, suffering at the time 
from the effects of a severe cold. On New- 
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Year’s night, she had attended a ball, and 
the change of dress to which she had impru- 
dently subjected herself, was the cause of 
her ailment. Able, however, to go out in 
the evening, she came to the church where 
Edward was preaching. 

Being a stranger in the congregation, 
and somewhat gay in appearance, she at- 
tracted his attention. In the course of the 
evening he took occasion to speak to her 
about the salvation of her soul. She mani- 
fested an indifference to religion that sur- 
prised and pained him. The next evening 
she was obserged again in the congregation. 
In the meantime the minister had learned 
something of her history. She was from 
‘his own native village. He sought to 
talk with her again, and found her some- 
what serious. He urged her to start at 
once in the way of life, and delay not. He 
pressed her to go, and kneel with the peni- 
tents who were at the altar for prayer. 
She declined. As he was about leaving her ° 
he turned, and as a concluding remark 
calling her by name, said: “ You had bette, 
go; it may be your last call.” , 
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She trembled with emotion, and burst 
into tears. After a moment’s suspense she 
rose and went to the altar. Earnestly she- 
plead with God to have mercy and forgive 
her sins. She came the ensuing night, and 
at an early hour was mingling again with 
the penitents before the throne. That even- 
ing she found peace with God. The follow- 
ing day she met with a number of persons 
who had been recently converted, and, in 
the presence of all, testified that she knew 
by experience, that “God had power on 
earth to forgive sins.” 

When the evening came shg was absent, 
as also the following night. Inquiries were 
made, and it was learned that she was ill. 

Friends were sent for, and a conveyance 
_ provided, in which she was placed upon a 

bed and carried home. A few days after, 
Edward was sent for to administer to her 
the holy ordinance of baptism. While 
receiving this, she was greatly blessed, as 
- she indeed had been before. 

“QO!” said she, on this occasion, “ those 
words, ‘my last call, they went to my 
heart. How true! it was my last call. I 
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did not think God was going to take me 
away so soon. Thank God, I heard that 
call. I am not afraid to die now. My 
work is done, but how narrow my escape ! 
O! if I had to seek religion now! I could 
not. Iam saved—just saved ; blessed be the 
Lord.” She continued in a happy frame of 
mind for a few days after this interview, 
and died in peace. 

See, dear reader, the danger of “ procras- 
tination.” How narrow herescape! Profit 
by her example, and delay not. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
PAINFUL CONTRAST— CONSEQUENCES OF A DEPARTURE 
FROM GOD. 

How wide the contrast between the case 
narrated in the preceding chapter, and what 
follows! Edward writes for a friend thus: 
“ While stationed in the city of I 
became acquainted with a family, several 
members of which belonged to my charge. 
The first thing in their appearance which 
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attracted my attention was the fact that 
they were all, from the eldest to the young- 
est, clad in the habiliments of woe. Seldom 
had I witnessed such a picture of sorrow 
and distress from the loss of friends, as was 
here manifest. On inquiry I found that the 
father and mother had both.recently died, 
and also a sister, one of the eldest of the 
children. In my pastoral visits they shared 
in turn with others, and I soon learned more 
of their history. Those who remained in 
the family were all children of the deceased 
parents. One of these, a daughter, was 
apparently in very delicate health. In a 
few weeks, from the time of my first visit, 
I was called.to attend upen her death-bed. 
It was at this interview that I was intro- 
duced to a brother of the dying sister, 
a young man of noble appearance and 
pleasing address. He was the only one of 
the family who was a stranger to the grace 
of life. I watched his countenance when 
he received from that sister her dying 
charge. He was evidently affected, but, 
with all his feeling, there was a demeanor 
far from encouraging. The plea of the - 
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dying girl with her brother was, that he 
would no longer delay seeking God. He 
only promised ‘that he would remember 
what she said. : 

“Before leaving, I took occasion, kindly 
and affectionately to press upon him the 
solicitations of the voice just hushed in 
death. But he thought ‘there was time 
enough.’ I urged the danger of delay. 
He seemed not to heed it. Before the sum- 
mer closed I was summoned to the bed-side 
of this same brother. Two sisters watching 
beside him were almost wild with anxiety 
and solicitude on his account. Seeing his 
case was evidently one of danger, I imme- 
diately sought to arouse his energies to the 
great work of his soul’s salvation. I was 
astonished at his indifference. Iurged that 
he was in imminent danger, that life was 
fast ebbing away, and that his work was 
yet all to be done. But he was as one 
spell-bound, with the idea, ‘that there was 
still time enough.’ Such a case of moral 
insensibility, or of determined delay in the 
preparation to meet God in peace, I never 
witnessed before. Finding all entreaty 
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vain, notwithstanding he was told that death 
was evidently near, I proposed, as all we 
could do, to invoke God’s blessing upon him 
in answer to prayer. Judge of my surprise, 
and of the grief of his agonized sisters, when - 
he indifferently objected, in the belief that 
‘there was time sufficient.’ No plea of his 
sisters could change his purpose, or gain 
his consent that I should pray with him. 
At their solicitation, and unknown to him, 
we retired to an adjoining room and prayed. 
At day-break the ensuing morning, a mes- 
senger called me to hasten to see this young 
man again. He had sent the messenger 
himself, desiring ‘that I would come and 
pray with him.’ 

“I went, but on reaching the door of his 
habitation, met a sister, exclaiming, ‘ He is 
dead !’ 

“* And how did he die?’ I asked. 

“ « Just as he lived,’ she answered. ‘He 
seemed to think that there was time suffi- 
cient till he felt the chill of death upon him; 
and then exclaimed, It is too late |’ ” 

Not only are ministers called to witness 
the sad consequences of procrastination, but 
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they sometimes meet with sad cases of “ship- 
wreck of faith,” and “departure from God.” 
There is scarcely any sight so painful as 
this. »To see one that has started well in 
the way of life—one that has excited the 
hopes and expectations of the Church and 
of the world—to see the goodness of such 
“only as the morning cloud, and early 
dew,’—how sad! To see the flower 
crushed in the bud, the sun obscured in the 
morning; to see such arrested by disease, 
and summoned hence in the midst of their 
backslidings, what is more painful? Yet 
ministers meet with cases of this description, 
one of which should serve as an admonition 
to all who have started in the Christian 
race, to persevere unto the end. Danger 
is not as frequently apprehended in refer- 
ence toa departure from God as it should 
be. We are forgetful oftentimes of the 
exhortation of the apostle, “ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
The young especially are often enticed 
away from the service of God, “and after 
tasting of tne heavenly gift,” frequently “go 
back to the beggarly elements of the world.” 


. 
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An instance of this kind occurred during 
Edward’s ministry in his last-named charge, 
which will serve as an illustration. The 
writer heard him repeat it, at the close of 
a sermon, on a certain occasion, addressed 
to the young ; and will give it, as nearly as 
he can recollect, in his own language. 
“Let me,” said he, “warn you of a wreck 
of that character, on which hangs your 
eternal interest. I need give you no other 
evidence of your danger than a brief allu- 
sion to a young man with whom I have 
been familiar during a few days past. The 
individual to whom I refer was followed to 
the grave on Sabbath evening. He was an 
artist by profession, and a young man of 
much promise. About four yéars since, 
when eighteen years of age, he was brought 
into the divine favor through repentance 
and faith. To this fact all will bear testi- 
mony, who witnessed his deep pungent con- 
_viction for sin,—as many of you did,—and 
the sincerity of his repentance. It was con- 
firmed by his clear and lucid testimony of 
his justification, and his subsequent ‘zeal 
for the Lord of hosts.’ Religion became 
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then his theme, and duty his delight. No 
cross was too heavy, no task was too ardu- 
ous, when souls were in question, or the 
interést of his Master’s cause involvéd. 
Many an ungodly one heard his affectionate 
pleadings for reform; and many a haunt 
of iniquity witnessed his testimony against 
the conduct of its sinful inmates. But an 
unanticipated danger awaited him. His 
pursuit in life led him necessarily much 
into the society of the world. Here he found 
a foe in the person of a pretended friend. 
He was told that his zeal was madness, and 
his religious austerities, as they were term- 
ed, only befitting an enthusiast. Ridicule 
was ashaft that wounded him, deeper than 
infidel reasoning could have done. In the 
garb of a friend he found an enemy. The 
result was an abatement of zeal, and an 
abandonment of his religious profession. 
His connection with the Church was dis- 
solved, and seclusion or dissipation marked _ 
many of the hours which he used to spend 
in the house of God. Thus he was arrested 
by the disease which took his spirit back to 
God. The approach of death roused him 
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from his apathy, Bead brought back to his 
recollection ‘the peaceful hours he once 
enjoyed.’ With the remnant of life there 
returned a desire for his once mappy game 
of mind. Lucid intervals (they were few 
and brief, however) witnessed the fervor 
of his prayer, that God would ,restore to 
him his former peace. It was a despairing 
effort, and he left behind but a faint hope 
that he succeeded. He went into eternity, 
shuddering and trembling to meet, as he 
feared, an angry God. Now if he was in 
peril, with his clear conversion, and warm 
heart, and the ardent zeal he manifested 
for God, who ought not to take heed ? For 
the persons who would extinguish the holy 
fire kindled on the altar of a youthful heart 
I have neither sympathy nor respect. I 
would ask God to bless them, while I con- 

~ demn both their principles and their practice. 
ol cannot but feel that, in the day of fina 

retribution, no curse will be so withering as 
the curse of the infidel, who not only denies 
God himself, but leads others to the same 
sin and folly.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


ADDRESS TO THE “SONS OF THE FARMER”—OOQNCLUSION. 


Wuarever may be thought of the adapta- 
tion of this little volume to the different 
classes of readers into whose hands it may 
fall, the writer begs in conclusion to make 
_ an earnest appeal to that class with which 
Edward was associated in early life, namely, 
the “sons of the farmer.” 

As a class of youth,. your position in 
some respects is unequaled, for opportuni- 
ties of acquiring happiness and _ honor. 
Your privileges are great for the formation 
of a character that shall bless the world 
‘around you. You are exempt from many 
temptations to which a residence in popu- 
lous and wicked cities would subject you. 
You are in contact with nature in her suc- 
cessions of spring, summer, autumn, and — 
winter; so that, with a proper bias of mind, 
and a well-regulated heart, you may nna 
constant incentives to serve God. These 
you may find in tracing his handiwork; 
crowning the earth with his goodness, and 
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filling the barns with plenty. In the quiet 
of your country life, you will not, of course, 
witness the dissipations and sins that are so 
common to those who throng with the mul- 
titude in the village or city. You will have, 

- therefore, less inducements to indulge in 
sin. You need not leave your calling in 
order to be either happy or useful. If it is- 
the sphere in which the providence of God | 
has placed you, seek to fill it well, rather 
than to abandon it. By timely seeking, and 
properly serving God, your cup of happiness 
may be full. Seek to store your mind with 
Divine truth—to bring your heart under 
Divine influence, and then all around you 
will minister to your honor and comfort. 
With such a heart, and with such a mind, ~~ 
you will delightfully contemplate God, as 
you witness the sunrise and the sunset ; 
you hear the lowing of the herds and se 
' bleatings of the flocks; as you see the forests 
in their livery of green, and the fields with 
their golden harvests. But it is here, as 
elsewhere: to be: happy, the heart must be 
right. Only an. early consecration to God 
can insure your real happiness, whether 


* 
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you follow the plough, or pursue another 
calling in life. We urge then upon you to 
seek God early. God requires you to do 
this. It may change the destiny of your 
life to do it. Whether it does or not, it 
will shape the final destiny of the immortal 
soul. To be aChristian farmer is an honor 
worthy the aspiration of any youth. If you 
gain this point you will be blessed, and will 
be a blessing to others. 

In the account which you have just read 
can you not trace the providence of God 
over the “farmer boy?” Can you not see 
results and benefits in this instance, from an 
early seeking of God, in contrast with the 
probable results of a contrary course? Go 


‘back fora few moments to the cottage that 


stood by the brink of the river. Look at 
its inmates as when first introduced to you. 
Trace the boy to the farm, and back to his | 
home again. Trace him to the Sabbath 
school; and when his heart becomes the 
Lord’s, and he seeks to do the will of his — 
Father in heaven, see the influence of 
Divine grace, and the force of the example 
of youthful piety. : 
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Look at the conversion of the family: 
remember the triumphant death of the aunt ; 


__as also how others were affected by the con- 
version and example of which they had 


knowledge ; and see how God may employ 
a very feeble instrument to do a great work. 

If you will inquire for the gauses to which 
favorable results are to be traced, as herein 
developed, you will have little difficulty in 
perceiving them to be an early conversion 


‘lo God, and this brought about by means of 


the Sabbath school. 


THE END. 
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